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ing in an abstracted attitude, watching the 
play of the waves in the moruving sunshine as 
| though they fascinated her. There were sha- 
dows in the dark-hlue eyes and around the 
drooping lids, and even the poise of the light, 
lithe figure, thrown slightly forward, betrayed 
yer a hopelessness and despondency sad to see in 

York Socie ory. one so young, 
A TERM, x * In spite of the despair that invested it, the 
BY RETT WINWOOD, girl’s face was strikingly beautiful; the fea- 
AUTHOR OF “WIFE OR WIDOW,” “A BRIDE AT | tures were mobile and fine, the mouth delicately 
SIXTEEN,” ETC., ETC. cut, and the full white throat, in its surpassing 
certs fairness, seemed to rise like a column of marble 
CHAPTER I. Np the fleecy folds of black lace that edged 

’ er dress. 

“ina ian soem: iy Bg was A ag Bi Ken face and figure 
OR 7 ike hers must have attracted attention any- 
Speen om sear pis a where. At a littlé distance stood a stalwart, 
Whilst wonderment guesses middle-aged man, tall and soldierly in his bear: 
Where was her home. —Hoop. | ing, with a’pretty young girl leaning upon his 
Sur had made her way to the extreme stern arm—Robert Trevlyn and his daughter Ge- 
of the boat and stood leaning against the rail- ralda. They had noticed the forlorn-looking 


‘“HOW SORROWFUL SHE LOOKS,” MURMURED GERALDA. 


stranger when she came on board the boat at 
Fall River, the evening before, and were now 
watching her furtively, and making their com- 
ments in suppressed voices. 


“How sorrowful she looks,” murmured 
Geralda. “Poor, thing; she must be in 
trouble.” 


Mr. Trevlyn drew a quick breath. He had 
been more deeply touched by the girl’s loveli- 
ness and evident despair than he was willing to 
acknowledge. From the time when she Erst 
dawned upon his vision the previous evening 
until she reappeared with the other passengers, 
in the early morning light, she had been fre- 
quently in his thoughts, both waking and 
dreaming, 

‘Could you not venture to speak to her, 
Geralda?” he said, with suppressed eagerness. 
‘She seems to be quite alone.” 

**] would rather not, papa. I don't imagine 
she would like to be intruded upon.” 

‘* But,” he urged, ‘‘the poor child looks sw 
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‘POOR THING; SHE MUST BE IN TROUBLE,” 
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forlorn, all by herself. A friendly word néver 
comes amiss.” 

Geralda looked up with a swift glance of sur- 
prise. Asarule her father was more reticent 


than herself in the matter of accosting stran-- 


gers, — 
‘Do you really wish me to make this young | 
z of eae at Geralda, and all at once clung to her wit 


girl’s acquaintance?” she inquired. 

* Oh, no. »”’ growing confused in 
‘Spite of himself, “it occurred to me that you 
might be of some service to her. Women have 
‘such gentle, quiet ways of getting at each other’s 
troubles—that’s all;’ 

Meanwhile the object of their ae quite 
‘unaware of the interest and curiosi vane had 
‘excited, still continued to gaze fixedly at the 
‘dancing waves below, All at once she stretch- 
od out her arms in a wild way, like a person 
mutely ee peeling for mercy, and before any 
one could interfere, thee lightly over the 
railing and disappeared in the cold blue depths 
that had seemed to allure her so strangely. 

Instantly all was confusion. The passengers 
crowded toward the rail, the womer pale and 
shrieking, the men uttering cries of horror. 
Robert Trevlyn was one of the first to recover 
himself. In amoment he had stripped off his 
coat and leaped into the dark flood in the hope 
of rescuing the suicide, 

Fortunately he was an expert swimmer. 
Just as the girl rose for the second time he was 
near enough to clutch her dress, and, after a 
few frantic efforts, succeeded in drawing her to 
him. By superhuman exertions he managed to 
keep both their heads above water until a boat 
rowed by two fishermen, who haypened to be 
plying their vocation near by, could come up. 
The would-be suicide lay white and still as a 
dead woman in his arms, and the «ction of the 
waves had coiled round him, like a web, the 
long, floating tresses of her yellow hair, so that 
it was even difficult to extricate himself. 

Of course the steamer had stopped to pick 
them up. There was a wild, tremulous hurrah 
as they were lifted on board, and the passen- 

ers crowded round, excited and eager. It was 
\ like welcoming the poor, drenched figures back 
from death itself. ; 

Geralda Trevlyn flung herself on her father’s 
neck with a burst of very womanly tears. The 
agony and suspense of the last few moments 
had left her weak as any child. 

Papa, papa!” she cried, “How could you 
risk your life sorashly? It was dreadful—dread- 
ful! 

For the first time in Geralda’s experience he 
repulsed her, ; 

‘fake care. You will smother this poor 
child, if she is not dead already. Stand aside.” 

Staggering into the cabin with his dripping 
burden, he laid her on one of the sofas, and be- 
gan eres her hands and temples, quite un- 
mindful of his own condition. He trembled 
with ess and excitement, and had nearly 
worked. himself into afrenz i t 
poor thing began to exhibit signs of returnin 
consciousness. Her bosom heaved, and a fain 
quiver stirred the long-lashed lids, 

It was at this instant that Geralda, alarmed 
by her father’s strange looks, came a step 
nearer. 

‘You are chilled and exhausted, papa,” be 
said. ‘*Oh, take some thought for yourself, 

‘You will make yourself ill.” 
“‘Aush!” He stopped her with a movement 
of his head, and turned quickly to his charge. 


Her eyes were now wide pom and she was look- 

' ing around in a bewildered way, at the anxious 
_ faces ered near, 

a am I?’ she asked. Then, as recol- 


lection returned, she started up, crying pite- 


ously: © \ 
oN God! Why was I not left pee I 
do not wish to live. It was a cruel d that 
brought me back to life and misery.” 

A half-defiant od ian d kindled in her eyes 
as she met Geralda’s shocked and reproving 


* looks. 

‘‘ God will forgive me,” she said, beginning to 
tremble and weep. ‘‘ He would forgive any one 
tried and tempted as I have been. Ah, miss, 
you do not know what suffering is in the world, 
or how death may often appear a welcome re- 
lease. 

_ She hid her face in the sofa-cushions, and 
gave way toa perfect tempest of mee it 
made Robert Trevlyn writhe and catch his 
breath, to witness her misery. 5 ¢ 

‘‘ Can’t you prevail on the poor child to retire 
to your state-room and put on dry raiment?’ 
he said, in an undertone, to Geralda. ‘‘ It pains 
me to see her exposed tothe gaping curiosity of 
.all these people.” 
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when at length the - 
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Suppressing any reluctance she may have “Garnet, my darling, where are you?” he ex- 
eralda knelt beside the sofa and gently | claimed. 


“Are 


rs 


WAS SHE A WIFE? 


posed one arm around the convulsed figure lying 
ere. 

“Don’t Pa so,” she whispered. ‘‘T am 
your friend. It was papa who saved your life, 
and he did it because he pitied and wished to 
help you. Do you not believe me?’ 

he girl lifted her head, glanced searching] 


both hands. 
‘* Yes, yes, I believe you,” she said. 
‘What is your name?” 


_. “Leonie;” speaking the name slowly, and | 
with some hesitation; ‘‘ Leonie West.” 


‘*Come with me, Leonie. In less.than half an 
hour we shall reach New York. In the mean- 
time you must change your wet clothing, and 
ea gt refreshed.’ 

ot until they were gone did Mr. Trevlyn 
withdraw to his own state-room to attend to 
his individual needs. Whilethe girl was pres- 
ent he had been unconscious of any one’s wants 
save hers alone. After bathing and refreshin 
himself, he sat down in the outer cabin Pe, 
again gave himself upto thoughts of the beauti- 
ful stranger. 

““ Who is she?” he said, ‘‘and what tempted 
her to the crime of self-destruction? Poor thing! 
I feel very deeply interested in her already.” 

As soon as the boat reached the dock Leonie 
reappeared, leaning upon Geralda’s arm. She 
looked sad, but inexpressibly lovely. Mr. Trev- 
lyn greeted her with a grave, respectful bow, 
and at once led her to the family carriage that 
waited on the wharf. Not until they were all 
seated therein did Leonie fully realize the situ- 
ation. 

‘* Where are you taking me?” she cried, start- 
ing up in alarm. 

‘To my own home.” 

She looked at him in a half-frightened way. ° 

“You must not!” she gasped. ‘‘I have no 
claim upon you. Why should you be so kind 
to me? 

“Have you friends to whom you prefer to go?” 


‘* Not one!” she answered, bursting into wild 
tears again. ‘‘I am alone—homeless—with no- 
where to go.” 

- Almost unconsciously he laid his hand upon 
her heaving shoulder. 

“Be calm,” he said. ‘‘It is best that you 
should go with my daughter and me for the 

resent, Ishould not dare leave you to shift 


or yourself in a great city like this. Pray do 
not deny us the pleasure of befriending you.” 
She said no more, but fell back, and hid her 


face. Noone noticed it, but ever and anon a 
slight shudder ran through her frame. 
ter along drive the carriage drew up be- 
fore a handsome house in the suburbs of the 
city. Mrs. Webb, the Sapo + and two or 
three servants waited in the hall to receive 
their master and young mistress. Leonie had 
scarcely crossed the threshold when she started 
back suddenly with a sharp little cry, half ut- 
tered, and fixed her eyes in terror on the house- 
keeper’s face. 
“My God! my God!” she said, faintly. 
| a at heard the cry, and hurried to her 


e; 
‘What is it?” she said, in an anxious voice, 
ou ill?” 

_ “J—I—felt a momentary faintness,” was the 
answer. “It is gone now—I am myself 
again.” ay. 

And yet her face was livid, and she shook 
from head. to foot. Geralda half fancied she 
saw the light, furtive y eyes of the house- 
keeper flash swift as lig’ niga glance of warn- 
a best riya into those of the pale, shivering 

ide her, 

‘You are tired and nervous, Miss West,” 
she said, as kindly as she could, “ and would 
like to go and lie down at onée, perhaps.” 

** Oh, yes, if you please.” 

é turned to Mrs. Webb. | 

‘Show this lady to the guest-chamber, and 

await her orders,” she said. : 


The housekeeper bowed, glanced again swift- 
ly at Leonie, and began climbing the stairs in 
utter silence. fe 


. The latter hesitated an instant, a wild, hunted 
expression coming into her eyes. ‘“‘It is des- 
tiny! Why struggle against it?’ she said to 
herself, then slow y followed Mrs. Webb, 

Robert Trevlyn looked after her with a heavy 
sigh. ‘‘Poor, poor child. So beautiful, so 
friendless, and so unhappy.” : 

At this juncture a shr eh Wace: and rage 
came from an inner room, 2 vlyn start- 
ed, and a curious expression blended of grief, 
self-reproach and tenderness swept over 
face. Springing toward the half-open door, he 
pushed it wide. 


We ene oem oe 


From the softness and sweetness of his tones 
one ieee have thought a lover was Se | for + 
his idol; and yet it was only a little girl of ten 
or twelve years who retreated before: him, 
limping toward the furthest corner of the room, 
a poor, little, pallid, misshapen creature with- 
out a line of grace in her deformed body, or a 
trace of beauty in her dark, pinched features. 

Robert Trevlyn had been left with two mo- 
therless children, and even his beautiful elder 
daughter had never won from him such de- 
monstrative love and pitying tenderness as this 
poor little ugly cripple, who had only himself 
to pet and humor her. 

“ There, there. Don’t run away, Garnet, my 
mee “ he said, coaxingly. ‘‘Why should 

ou 

The child turned, and shook her clenched 
‘ane at him. ie " 

am an w you, papa, very angry in- 
deed,” she mii ina snag voice. z 

‘* What have I done now, my pet?” 

‘You don’t love me,” she complained. ‘TI 
made Mrs. Webb get up and dress me by gas- 
light, and have been waiting here ever since. 
I wanted to be the first to welcome you. The 
time seemed so long that I grew sick and tired 
of everything; and now that you have come in- 
stead of rushing to séek me, you don’t even ask 
after me, or seem to care whether I’m dead or 
alive.” 

“*T was coming to you directly.” 

“*T don’t believe it,” she said, sharply, fixing 
her keen little red eyes (the poor thin faa been 
named Garnet because of the color of her eyes) 
upon his face, ‘‘You were so taken up with 
the lady that you never once thought of your 
ugly cripple. I saw how it was. I hate the 
lady, and I hate you, and I wish there were no 
such pees as any of us in the world.” 

A faint color ruse in his cheeks, but he did 
not attempt to restrain her. It would have 
been useless, 

‘“Who is she, papa? Tell me—I wish to know 
allabout her. I’m going, by and by, to tell her 
that I hate her.” 

“Don’t. You must not,” he pleaded. ‘‘She 
is a poor child we found in trouble, and I hope 
you will do nothing to add to her distress. 
Promise me, Garnet. 

“T won’t,” she said, sullenly. ‘‘HaveI nota 
right to tell people what [ think of them? 
Don’t try to coax me over, papa; it’s of no use. 
I’m angry with you now, remember, and intend 
to have my own way.” ° 

Nevertheless the queer, half-demented little 
creature suffered him to slip his strong arms 
round her and draw her close to his heavily- 
beating heart. 


CHAPTER II. 
LEONIE FINDS FRIENDS, 


He who will not give 
Some portion of his care, his blood, his wealth, 
For others’ good, is a poor frozen churl. 
—Joanna Barun. 


THe chamber to which the housekeeper con- 
ducted Leonie was one of the handsomest in the 
house, A velvet carpet covered the floor, rich 
draperies of satin-damask and embroidered lace 
hung at the windows, and the furniture was the 
costliest that money could procure. ; 

Mrs. Webb shut the door, sharply, then turn- 
ed to*her companion with something between 
a frown and a sneer on her thin, -colored 


face. 

‘¢ Well?” she uttered, interrogatively. 

There was no response, Leonie sunk intoa 
chair, and leaned her head dejectedly upon her 
hand, Her whole attitude expressed apathy 
and despair. 

Her silence seemed to irritate the woman. 
“‘Don’t seek to deceive me! I recognized you 
at a glance,” she cried, with an angry hiss, 
‘*Now, what have you to say for yourself?” 

‘*Nothing,” came the low, coldly-spoken re- 
sponse. ‘‘If you wish to expose me to these 
people, pray doso. It matters little what be- 

alls me, now.” 

Mrs. Webb looked at her a moment in silence. 

‘Did you expect to find me here?” she asked 
at length. 

“No. had lost all trace of you.” 

“‘T intended you should. It was rather a re- 
lief to turn my back on everybody I used to 
know. Ihave been Mr. Trevlyn’s housekeep- 
erfora year. But it is not of myself I wish 


tospeak Why are you here, and how did you 
happen to fall in with my employer and his 
daughter?” 


“Mr, Trevlyn saved my life.” 

**Saved your life?’ echoed the woman, in 4 
bewildered tone. ‘‘How? Where?” 

Leonie told her. ‘‘We were on the same 


boat. Twas crazed, desperate with trouble, and 
_ Sought to destroy myself. But for him I should 
have succeeded. He brought me here.” 
Mrs. Webb stared at/her as if fascinated. 
“Mad girl! Did you really lay violent hands 
nn ae What drove you to the rash 
ac 


Instead of replying, Leonie buried her face in 
her hands, and rocked backward and forward, 
like one beside herself. 

‘You had better confide in me fully,” said 
the housekeeper, more kindly, after watching 

er for some moments in atlaties. ‘“There is 
evidently some trouble of which I know nothing. 
Tell me all, and I may be able to help you.” 

“*No one can do that.” 

“Do you decline to trust me?” 

Leonie lifted her eyes, but there was an ex- 
pression of such utter terror in them that they 
were quickly averted. 

““T must—at least, for the present,’’ she an- 
Swered. 

‘Promise me one thing, that you will not 
again seek to destroy yourself, and I will ask 
no more.” 

‘““Don’t be afraid. That temptation is gone, 
forever, I am wretched and ill—will you be 
g0od enough to leave me?” 

It may have been an hour after the house- 

eeper went away that an uncertain step ap- 
proached the door, and the knob was turned, 
unceremoniously. Leonie had scarcely stirred 
since Mrs. Webb left her, but a red spot burned 
on either cheek and her eyes givens strangely. 
She turned with a sharp exclamation of amaze- 
ment as the door unclosed, and a wilted little 
figure hobbled across the threshold. 
ri anny? who are you?” she cried, involun- 

arily. 

Garnet threw back her head. ‘‘T came here 
to ask questions, not to answer them,” she said, 
in her sarillest tones. ‘‘If you are wise, you 
will be very civiltome. Butit may be just as 
well to tell you at the outset that I hate you— 


Lhate you.’ 

There was something almost terrible in the 
words, though uttered by the lips of a child. 
Leonie drew back, growing perceptibly paler. 

he small red eyes glared at her like those of a 
demon. 

“Don’t say that,” she cried. “I am lonely 
and friendless enough, already.” 

Garnet looked bewildered. 

_ “You lonely? you friendless?”’ she echoed, 
incredulously. ‘* Papa said you were in trou- 
ble, but I didn’t believe him. How can it be? 
You are not ugly, and wilted, and deformed! 
Yow need not live shut away from the sight of 
other mortals asa creature too hideous to be 
gazed upon. What is there to make one like 
you unhappy?” , 

Leonie wrung her hands, desperately. 

‘*Oh, child, child! you little know. There 
are worse things in this world than mere phys, 
cal deformity.” : 

‘Tq like to know what they are.” 

She gave her head another toss, but came a 
step nearer. The conviction that this beautiful 
lady might really be unhappy was forcing its 
way home to her mind, an 


awakening a sud- 
den interest in her breast. 

“Ts it true that you feel friendless and forlorn 
—as though all the bright, beautiful things of 
this wort were made for others, and you had 
no share in them?” she asked, keeping those ter- 
rible eyes fixed upon Leonie’s face. 

‘*"Yes—yes.” 

‘“‘T believe you do.” She spoke slowly, and 
with great deliberation: ““You may be as great 
an outcast aslam. At any rate I dislike you 
no longer. I may even learn to love you in 
time.” 

‘*T hope you will.” 

“Just now it seems a very easy thing to do. 
I can’t abide any oneso pinkand pretty and per- 
fectly formed as my sister Geralda, The con- 
trast makes me feel myself more hideous than 
ever, But for some reason you seem different. 
I hated you at first because you kept papa 

rom coming to me directly, as he usually does. 
But, that feeling is gone now; we may be very 
good friends, after all.” E 

And théy were, from that time forward. 
Garnet’s deformity made her, in some sense, an 
alien, and it was a relief to the strange child to 
find some one as forlorn and miserable as her- 
self, Her heart went out to Leonie in a love 
that was full of pathos and forbearance. ’ 

The next morning Leonie went down-stairs 

or the first time since her arrival, There was 
No one in the logver hall, and not knowing which 
Way to turn,.she memeeg od ora open the 
nearest door. It led into Mr. Trevlyn’s study, 
and be sat within, reading the morning paper. 
He turned and looked at her earnestly. 
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WAS SHE A WIFE? 


**T am glad to see that 
West,” he said. 

A flush kindled in her cheeks. 

“Mr. Trevlyn,” she began, in an agitated 
voice, ‘‘I'have not thanked you for risking 
head ife to save mine, and desire to do so now. 

t was a brave, a noble thing to do.” 
“T am glad it was my privilege to rescue 
ou,” he said, even more agitated than’ herself. 
‘It would be a cause of deep regret if another 
had been before me.” 

“And yet, the life that has been preserved is 
valueless to me.” 

He felt his pulses start. 

‘*T don’t know why,” he said. 

“T have told you how desolate it is.” 

‘‘Happier days are in.store for you, I am 
sure, At any rate you are no longer friendless, 
You shall have a home here as long as you are 
willing to remain.” 

The cirl’s eyes filled with sudden tears. 

“How goot, how generous you are!” she ex- 
claimed... ‘‘ But Iam an alien and a st er. 
I have no right to trespass upon your kind- 
ness. 

“We will not give you up,” he said, with 
guise determination. “TI have arranged eyery- 
thing—or, rather, Garnet has done so for me, 
The child has taken a great liking to you, Miss 
West. She declares you shall remain as her 
governess, and Garnet always has her own way 
about everything, Oh, pray do not disappoint 
my poor, crippled pet. Itis not often that she 
takes a fancy to one of her own sex, and I have 
great difficulty in providing her with suitable 
teachers. She drove the last one from the 
house before she had been here an hour,” 

‘Leonie clasped her hands, as though seized by 
a sudden passion of excitement. 

“To you wish to engage me as Garnet’s' goy- 
erness?” she cried, ‘‘ Do you really wish it?” 

“Yes. Is there any reason why the situation 
‘would be disagreeable to you?” 


you are better, Miss 


‘‘No! no!” she answered, helplessly, almost ! 


wildly. 

“Then we will consider the matter settled, if 
you please.” 

Leonie turned slowly away. She was ve 
pale, and trembled a little. She felt instine 
ively that another crisis in her history had 
passed, Strange thoughts were stirring in her 
mind—thoughts upon which she dared not 
dwell even in secret. 

The purport of these vague reflections soon 
found expression from another, however. Not 
many days had elapsed before Mrs. Webb, who 
was a close observer, came into the chamber 
where Leonie sat alone, one afternoon, and 
said, abruptly: , 

“You are getting on famously. Of course 
your good fortune has driven the idea of suicide 
out of your.head forever.” 

The girl roused herself with a start. 

“ What—what—are you saying?” she asked, 
ES in her chair, 

“As though you did not understand!” laugh- 
ed the housekeeper, with provoking slyness. 
“But I wish you success with all my heart.” 

**Success in what?’ 

**In winning Robert Trevlyn’s hand and for- 
tune, of course,” came the coarse reply. ‘I’m 
not such a fool that I cannot see through your 
little game. But, don’t be afraid—it is not my 
sega to block it. Go on charming eae vic- 

im as you have begun and you will be Mr. 
Trevlyn’s wife before a single month has rolled 
around,” 

The crimson of emotion on the girl’s cheek 
faded suddenly to a gray, livid pallor. 

‘**No, no, no,” she cried, in strangely shrill, 
picreing tones; ‘‘that can never be! You don’t 

ow what youare saying, Robert Trevtyn’s 
wife? Oh, never—never!” And she fell back, 
shaking like one in an ague-fit. 
bona not, I'd like to know? He’s fairly be- 


witched after you already. You can’t afford 
to let such an opportunity slip through your 
fingers. Only think what itis to be feasted and 


courted every day of your life, and roll in 
riches and splendor! You would be an idiot to 
throw away a chance like that!” F 

But Leonie only turned her eyes away witha 
gasp of sudden terror. 

‘* Hush!” she hoarsely uttered. ‘‘ Don’t help 
to put such thoughts into my head. Don’t, 
don't! I’m vile enough already—why do you 
seek to make me any worse?” 


CHAPTER III. 
PASSION AND TEMPTATION, 
Even innocence itself hath many a wile. 
. —BYRON. 
One day, when nearly two weeks had elapsed, 
the child Garnet was sitting alone on one of the 
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little balconies at the rear of the house, carving 

rude figures on tiny blocks of wood—a favorite 
astime with her—when a man’s tall, stalwart 
gure stole across the lawn, keeping in the sha- 

dow of the shrubbery all that was possible. 

He was a handsome young fellow with a 
dark, expressive face and brilliant black eyes. 
He had reached the balcony, and stood lean 
over the rail pefore Garnet troubled herself to 
look up, . : 

‘Ray Armitage!” she exclaimed, starting 
back with an expression of anger and dislike 
upon her face. : 

‘¢ Hush!” whispered the yomme man, anxious- 
ly. ‘I wish to see Geralda. Won't you be 
good enough to tell her I am here?” 

‘No, indeed! How dare you ask such a fa- 
vor at my bands? .Go away this instant or I'll 
tell papa that you are here.” , 

“That would be very unkind of you, Gar- 
net,” ; 


‘““T don’t care,” she cried, violently. “‘I hate 
you, Ray Armitage.” . 

“But what have I done to merit your dis- 
pleasure?” 


“JT dislike everybody that papa dislikes. 
That is reason enough. But if you want an- 
other I'll give it. Do you?” And she rolled her 
eyes up at him maliciously, 

‘““Yes,” he replied. ‘‘Tt may be better than 
the first—more reasonable, at least.” 

A smile of sly cunning broke around her 


mouth, 

** You will think so, no doubt. T hate you in 
the second place because you deceived papa, be- 
trayed his trust, and were even mean enough 
to steal money from his desk! Aren’t on 
ashamed of yourself—a low, common thief?” 

She looked Jikea grinning demon. The young 
man staggered backward as though he had re- 
ceived a blow, whitening, and losing his, breath. 
His eyes were turned in terror on her face. 

“‘T—I — don’t. understand,” he said, help- 


lon. 
“Don't you? That is very 
word thief is no uncommon one. 

‘“Who dares apply it to me?” he exclaimed, 
growing hot all at once, with excitement. 

“*T do,” said theimp. ‘*Now don’t deny that 
you stole the money, for I know all aboutit. I 

eard papa telling Geralda. They did not in- 
tend to let me know of the loss, but I crept be- 
hind the door and listened.” 

“This is infamous,” cried Ray, in horror, 
‘Surely, surely no one believes me guilty of a 
petty crime like that!” at 

The words had scarcely left his lips before he 
heard the glass door opening on the balcony 
softly unclose, and Geralda came tuward him, 
looking par and agitated. 

**Oh, ME it ts you!” she exclaimed, eagerly 
extending her hands in welcome, ‘‘I heard 
some one talking, and felt sure I reco; 
your voice. But why, why are you here? Pa- 
pa will be very angry if he knows of this.” 

“He shall know it,” said Garnet eT | 
down her carving materials, apes is T who wi 
tell UI? ie eae at 

“You! No, no, you must not,” ages 

Giving her head an angry toss, she hobbled 
toward the door. 

“Let her go,” said Ray, when Geralda would 
have detained her sister. ‘‘ It is now my wish 
to see Mr. Trevlyn. Do you know what that 
child has been sayizig? She accuses me of en} 
a common thief! of favin robbed your father 
Great God! is it not horrible?” 

Geralda burstintotears. __ 

“T hoped Phu would never learn of this,” she 
panted. ‘Papa had promised me that nothing 
plier hi said or done, He would havekept his 
word. 

The young man leaned forward with a sharp 
and sudden cry. ~ 

“Do you believe me guilty, Geralda?’ 

‘Oh, no, no!” she answered. ‘I have never 
believed it for one instant. I never will.” 

Garnet had disappeared, and just then her 
shrill voice was heard calling to her father. 
Geralda shuddered at the sound, and gave the 
young man an imploring glance, * 

‘Must you remain and meet him?’ she whis- 


Strange. The | 


ered. 
Ray did not speak. His excitement had calm- 
ed a little, but he looked firm and resolute, A 
sense of wrong and shame stung him to the 
quick, Robert Trevylyn had never been either 
just or generous to him, There had existed a 
smothered antipathy ever since he, Ray, had 
been left to the elder man’s guardianship—a pe- 
riod often years. Both were proud, self-willed 
men, and a clash had been inevitable. Matters 
had culminated at last in the young man’s 
| banishment. The story was simple enough, but 
| a tender love-idyl had crept through it, render~ 


4 


— 
———_—__—-—_—— 


ing itv you pathetic—at least, to the two most 
intereste 

After a brief interval heavy footsteps were 
heard, and. Mr. arena made his appearance 
on the balcony. Garnet had told him who was 
there, and came suk behind ahi grinning like a 
vicious 
and pits tai glances about him, 

“You havedared show rN face here again!” 
he hissed, striding up to the obnoxious visitor, 
“I wonder at it, Leave the place instant] Wien 

“‘T havea few words to say before I go, 
returned. ‘Is if true that you have erent 
sums of money from your desk?” 

“Such a question—coming from you—deserves 
mo answer. It invariably happened that you 
had been at the house shortly before the money 
disappeared.” 

Ray involuntarily put up his hand, the words 
carried such venom with them. 

“T have but just been told of the circum- 
stances,” he said, faintly, ‘‘Itis dreadful that 
you should suspect me ot the crime.” 

“Tt is still more dreadful that you should be 
guilty of it.” 

“Tam not guilty! 1”? 

“That is a lie!” sereamed Garnet, from be- 
hind her father’s back. “You had better con- 
fess. The proofs are all aang, you.” 

Mr. Treviyn turned sudden] 

““What do you know of this miserable busi- 
mess?’ he demanced. 

“‘Every thing,” she replied. ‘‘ You and Ger- 
alda need not think to keep any secrets from 
me. If watching and eavesdropping are of any 
use, I shall be sure to find them out. There was 
a glove found in your desk the last time money 
was missed—Ray Armita Pye glove—” 


aa er heen ana full of anguish, interrupted 
her. oi Nonns man clung to the railing as 
thou, h he It sick and faint. 


this true?” he faltered, 

A look answered him—such a look as filled 
him with utter horror and despair.” After a 
moment’s dead silence he let go his E bold, and be- 
gan to move heavily away. 

‘Tt is useless to declare my innocence,” said 

he, “but it will some day be established. God 

not suffer the guilty to triumph forever. 

An enemy has done this cruel deed to ruin me. 

The day will surely come when we shall know 
who it js.” 

‘“You have learned your part well,” Garnet 
calles after him ina gibing tone, ‘‘ You play 

ings ured innocence to perfection.”  — 

e did not answer or look back, When he 
had disappeared in the shrubbery Geralda drew 
closet to her father, and Jaid her hand on his 


or wen eapa ” she said, ‘*be generous, and help tu 

from this shame! It can be done. 

Think, think, how it must crush life and youth 
and hope out of his heart!” 

3 stubborn look settled upom Mr. Trevlyn’s 


“My faith in the rascal is dead. The proofs 
are conclusive. Jt seems that nothing would 
shake your belief in his innocence, Geralda.” 
‘*T would sooner think evil of myself,” 


‘* This is madness—foll 
“Tt may be,” she Bea weary “T must 
terrible to 


cling to it all the same. It would 
be compelled to doubt him.” 

About this time Geralda had other troubles 
than. that in which;Ray Armitage was concern- 
ed. As the days wore on she could not help ob- 
serving that her father spent vastly more time 
in ove society of the new governess (as Leonie 

had come to be styled) than was either safe or 
becoming. Sometimes Miss West and her self- 
willed chiarge spent the whole ieee with 
him in the study, and they were almost invari- 
eb together of an evening. Trev] yn fol- 
er about constantly, and seemed rest- 


- Jess and unhappy away from her presence. 


‘It is not possible that he is learning to love 
her,” Geralda said to herself. 
would not be so foolish,” 

One evening when she had been out, and re- 
turned unexpectedly, the study door Lappened 
ss be ajar as she crossed the hall, and on turn- 

a careless a in that direction she be- 
he da tableau that rooted her feet to the spot. 


**Oh, no! papa 


Mr. Trevlyn and Leonie were there alone on: 


this occasion. The latter sat trifling with a bit 
of fine sewing only intended to exhibit the ex- 
quisite shape of her slender, dimpled hands, 
while Robert Trevlyn leaned over her chair, a 
strong, deep passion flushing his handsome face, 

One moment, and the infatuated man had 
caught Leonie’s hand, in a half-frenzied way, 
and raised it to his lip: 5. 

Geralda roused herself prcscey, and passed 
on. The instant she reached her chamber she 
ruug the bell—a sharp, imperative peal, 


) 


The man was red in the face, | 


VWEASVSHE WEEE? 


f Request Miss West to come here,” she said 
to the servant who answered the summons, 
peneree came at once, A pretty, soft color 
bch alg in her cheeks, and it occurred to 

da, for the first time, perhaps, what a 

ie pe attractive young person she was, 

““T believe you sent for me, Miss Trevlyn,” 
she ently said. 

es, sit down, if you please,” 

She sunk timidly into the seat indicated. 
There was something in Geralda’s looks and 
manner that filled her with secret uneasiness. 

‘Pardon me if I speak very plainly, Miss 
West,” the latter began. ‘‘I have come to the 
conclusion that you are not a suitable in- 
structor for my sister, and shall discharge you 
at once.’ 

nee started, and turned very pale; but, in 
the surprise of the moment, could only stammer 
out a few hesitating words. 

“‘What—if I may inquire—have you no- 
ticed in my manner of teaching to—to—dis- 
please you?” 

“‘T prefer not to discuss the matter,” Geralda 


Latied at Siisoe: be Toate Weak aia Y UREA. Shceciaadte saat dies The question must be settled here 
andnow. Havel norights that are bound to 
be respected? AmIa slave that I must bow 
and cringe to the will of my elder sister? ] 
‘a eKe it! I’ kill myself first. And if | 
do you will be as guilty as the rest if this injus- 
tice is suffered to continue.” 

pr. Trevlyn started to his feet in amaze- 
men 

‘What is it, darling?” he inquired. ‘‘ Wha 
has happened now to distress you?” 
“‘Geralda has insulted the only person I love. 
She cares nothing for my wishes in the matter. 
She has taken it upon herself to discharge poor 
Miss West, 

He siartid and turned pale at the announce- 
ment. ‘Is this true?” he said, after a moment’s 
Hesitation, fixing his eyes upon Leonie’s chang- 


in 
Bie re replied i in the affirmative. 
‘“‘T am very much surprised, What were Ge- 
ralda’s reasons for dismissing you so abruptly ?” 
‘* She declined to give any.” 
Another pause, then a sudden flush rose in 


coldly replied. “ You shall be paid dar wa, es r. Trevlyn’s face. He thought he could di- 
the oe thing in the mornin sting rapebets vine what had led his daughter to take so sum- 
add a few dollars instead of giving the usual | ™ary a step. 

month’s warning, You shall have enough to o away for a few moments, my child,” he 
keep you respectably until another situation | Said, abruptly, leading Garnet to the door, “TI 
can be adotitor wish to speak with Miss West alone.” 

Leonie sat for a moment nervously twisting “She is not to leave us, remember that,” said 
her hands together as they lay in her lap. the spoiled darling, ere she disappeared. 

““Tt was Mr. Trevlyn who engaged me,” she r, Trevlyn closed the door, and turned to 
Ells at length, ‘‘and of course he must be | Leonie, who stood pale and trembling near the 
spok ‘en to—” center of the apartment. 

“Papa gives me full liberty in these mat-| ‘‘Geralda’s course has decided me to speak 
ters,” Geralda interrupted somewhat haughtily. | ™Y mind fully and frankly at once,” he said, in 
“T can at any time discharge a servant who is | #2 agitated voice. ‘You must know what I 
—unsatisfactor mean, Miss West. I think you have under- 

A flush india 1 in the girl’s cheeks, but she stood, for spQme time, how I was learning to re- 
rose at once, gard you. 

“Of course I cannot dispute your wishes, 0, no,” she cried, catching her breath, and 
Miss Trevlyn, I shall be ready to depart in the | Shaking from head to foot. “I have under- 
morning.” stood nothing. Oh, sir, spare me! I cannot— 

She went directly to her room, the same lux- | ¢anot listen!” 
urious chamber that had been given to her at There was something in her manner that fill- 
first. She had a natural liking for rich belong- ed him with surprise—almost terror. But he 
ings and had become quite fond of it. As she had one too far to retreat. 
glanced round the pretty place and thought of ou must listen,” he said. ‘‘No woman in 
what was before her, she sunk sobbing Tacia the world can stir my heart as you have done. 
the couch and hid her face upon her arms. Don’t tell me that I have loved in vain—that 

Presently a hand fell upon her heaving shoul- | You can never be my wife.” 
der. She looked round with a start. chil “Your wife! Great God, it is GEOR cruel, to 
Garnet had stolen in, and was kneeling beside | tempt meso! J am selfish and weak 
her. She uttered a suppressed cry, et Dade her 

‘“What is it? What’s the matter, dear Miss | hand upon her heart, as if to still its passionate 
West?” she asked. heavings. Her eyes had a wild joo , and her 

Leonie caught the strange little creature to | face was livid. 
her heart ‘“‘Itis not much that I ask,” he said, dro 
eat am going away—to leave you,” she pant- ping ita ri pest her waist.” ‘Only a little 

; , And it makes me. very unha: to think ve and forbearance. surely you can give 
of it.” na vol that. God knows Ishall do my best to Bete 

eoinar away! Whosaysso? Whyare you | YOU Dappy. 

me ¥ m ¢ y A shudder ran through her frame, but she 

Be Miss Trevlyn has discharged me. She thinks did not draw herself away. Perhaps she had 
you would improve faster under another gov- | 10 strength to do so,. But a strange horror was 
erness, I suppose.” in her face as she hid it upon his shoulder. Un- 

Garnet started upright in a moment. consciously, while standing there, she had tug- 

“T don’t want any other!” she cried, her face ged so fiercely at the valuable and somewhat 
dark with passion." “‘ I’ll have no one but you! | remarkable-looking ring on the third finger of 
What right has Geralda to meddle between us? | her left hand that a purple mark was left upon 
Seon wabanth £0 to it, Wicked, on girl, she | the delicate flesh. 

s not send away the o n I care for! 
She shall not! We'll see whois to decide such | . Geralda Seemed a sleepless night. When she 
Cheatin elt be see!” Psa ang the breakfast-room the next morn- 

“Hush,” said Leonie, trying to soothe her. ing, Mrs. Webb was the only Le resent, 
“Please be quiet. You may find some one you but two plates—for her, and Garnet— 
will like even better than me, and—” had been laid, 

ae sity boay. dares come in your place V’ll Where is papa?” she said. ‘‘Has he not 
make the house too hot to hold her!” screamed | Tisen?” ‘ 
the child, y Prowing ghastly with excitement. ie is gone,” the housekeeper answered. 
‘fIt’s you I want, and no one else. It’s you ;, Gone? 

T'll have. Come—come here. We'll see!” He left for Washington by the early train. 

Seizing hold of Leonie’s arm, she half led, Son saith find a note from him lying beside your 


half hey her to the door. Sheseemed 
sessed of the strength of a wild animal, al at 
once. 
“Be calm,” urged Leonie, really frightened 
at. the child’s ghastly face, 
** Come!” Garnet repeated, in shrill tones, 
‘We will see!” 
‘‘ What do you purpose doing?” 
There was no answer, but the half-demented 
Capa rteS pulled so fiercely at Leonie’s sleeve, 
and looked so pele and terrible that the latter 
could only yield submissively to her wishes. It 
would not have been safe to cross her, just then. 
They were down-stairs, and Garnet had thrown 
open the stud ly door where Mr. Trevlyn still 
sat, and pulled Leonie across the threshold be- 
fore the latter realized what were the child’s 
intentions. 
Her words came like the breaking forth of a 
torrent, before auy one could interpose. 
‘Papa, who rules in this house? Is it you or 


ae 


Geralda felt surprised, but no suspicion of the 
disagreeable truth broke upon her mind. She 
picked up the note, vaguely wonderi ing what 
could have called her father: away so suddenly. 
It was very brief, and ran thus: 


‘“Drar GERALDA: 

‘* By the time you read these lines I and Miss West. 
will be man and wife. She was resolved to leave 
here, and Icould not 75 Pea her togo alone. You 
have only yourself to blame that we went away se- 
eretly without any previous warning. 

“ROBERT TREVLYN.” 


The closing words swam before Geralda’s 
eyes. She sunk down ona chair, feeling sick 
and faint. The suddenness of the revelation 
had well nigh overpowered her. @It seemed ter- 
rible, 

Did, even then, some faint premonition cross 
her mind of the crime, horror, sin and suffering 


. 


| 
| 


. 


destined to result from that hasty and il- 
starred marriage? It may be. 

While she sat motionless, an unsteady ste 
crossed the floor, and Garnet’s pinched little 
face was suddenly thrust close to hers. 

__ “Pd like to see you drive Leonie from the 
house, now,” grinned the exasperating little 
linp. ‘‘It’s you who will have to go, if any- 
body does.” 


| CHAPTER IV. 
THE DIAMOND RING. 
Search not to find what lies too deeply hid; 
Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbid. 
—DENHAM. 

THREE weeks elapsed before the bride and 
groom returned from their honeymoon trip. 

The day on which they were expected dawn- 
ed wet and wild, Rain fellin torrents all the 
morning, but late in the afternoon the clouds 
broke, and a glimpse of blue sky appeared with 
a sudden burst of sunshine. 

Geralda had dressed herself earlier than usual, 
and at length she stole forth to take a turn in 
the sodden walks of the garden. She had only 
been there a very few moments, however, when 
some one came through the gate, and a deep, 
musical voice spoke her name. 

“ Geralda, is that you?” , 

The man who came quickly to her side was 
young and handsome. He had an olive com- 
plexion, clearly-cut features, black hair and 
magnetic black eyes. There was something 
peculiarly fascinating about the man, and yet 
good judges of human nature were.a little cau- 
tious in trusting Dudley Linton, the handsome 
oo despite his pleasing ways and winning 
smile, 

The red came and went under Geralda’s fair 
skin, and her heart beat faster than its wont. 

“*How you startled me!” she exclaimed, im- 
pulsively, giving him both her hands, -‘‘I was 
aot looking for you to-day.” 

He smiled, and drew her closely to his side. 

“T returned to New York this afternoon, and 

~ Came here at once, of course. Are you glad to 
See me?” 

“You were a long time away,” she answered, 
a soft, rich color glowing in her cheeks, 

‘““Bive weeks. Business detained me. I ex- 
pected, when I left, to complete it in as many 


da Ss. ” 

She turned and looked at him curiously. 

“*T thought you were making studies for pic- 

res, Dualey.” 

‘*So I was—part of the time, at least,” he an- 
8wered, coloring, and looking the least bit an- 
hoyed. ‘My leisure moments were all employ- 
ed in that manner.” , 

“You must have brought back a well-filled 
portfolio.” ‘ 

sey did.” 

They presently returned to the house. Ge- 
ralda’s face was glowing, and her eyes shone 
with subdued happiness as she stood beside her 

uest in the luxurious drawing-room. When 
y Armitage’s image did not rise between 
them (which it had an exasperating habit of 
doing) she felt convinced that she loved Dudley 
tter than anybody in the world, 

“Tam glad you arrived before papa,” she 
Said. ‘‘ You must remain to welcome him, We 
onech him every moment.” 

e looked up quickly. 

“Ts it true that Mr. Trevlyn has married 
again? 

a Quite true. He brings his bride home to- 
ay. 
i Theard nothing of it until my return, It 

mre have been very sudden.” 

es 


et ae did you never speak of it in your let- 
ee 

“¥ could not,” she answered, with a swift 
festure of repugvance, ‘‘The subject was ex 

remely distasteful to me, and I did not compel 
Myself to broach it.” : 

‘You are not pleased with the marriage?” he 
Said, quickly. 

“Tt is over, and can’t be undone,” she an- 
Swered, witha sigh. ‘‘I have schooled myself 
to feel reconciled, and trust that papa will be 

appy with the wife he has chosen.” 

‘* Who was she, and where did he find her?” 

Before Geralda could reply, a maid-servant 
®ppeared at the door, She locked in, but ob- 
Serving that her mistress was not alone, would 

ave retreated had not the latter, struck by 
Something peculiar in her looks, called to her, 
«. Something has happened, Mary,” she said. 
* Whatis it?” - 
_.,, Cook has found a ring, that’s all, miss,” re- 
Plied the girl, “She said I was to bring it to 
you. Here it is.” 


‘terrible’ change. 


WAS SHE A WIFE? 


“Why, this is Miss West’s ring!” Geralda ex- 
claimed, as she took it. 
‘Yes, miss; that’s what cook and I thought.” 
** Where was it found?” 
‘Tn the well at the rear of the house. Cook 
it up in a bucket of water. 
grees pi bucket of di 
. Geralda looked surprised and a little bewil- 


dered. 
“Tt is singular how it got there,” she said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I distinctly remember seeing 


the ring on—” she hesitated a moment, then 
added with an effort, “‘on Mrs. Trevlyn’s finger 
the evening before she went away.” 

When the servant had withdrawn, Dudle 
Linton drew nearer, and looked at the ring. tt 
was a singular ornament, evidently of foreign 
workmanship, and bore at its widest point a 
cross made up of sh small diamonds. 

The young man felt his pulses start as he 
gazed, and in spite of every effort his face 
blanched to an ashen pallor. 

** Are—are—you sure this is the jewel the 
pee Mrs. Trevlyn was accustomed to wear?” 

© asked. 

“There can be no doubt of it,” Geralda. re- 
pa struck by his agitation, and a peculiar 

uskiness in his voice, as though his throat were 

dry. ‘‘The design is peculiar, as you can see 

for yourself, and not one to be easily mistaken.” 
eel by gi Fn 

‘*T noticed it particularly because it seemed a 
valuable ornament for one in Miss West’s posi- 
tion to wear.” 

‘What was her position?” 

‘« She lived in the house as Garnet’s governess 
until papa made her his wife.” 

Duels. Linton drew a quick breath, and 
pressed his hands upon his eyes. Some strong 
emotion that he wished to repress was evidently 
stirring within. 

‘* How strange it seems that the ring should 
have been found in the well,” he said, in a mu- 
sing tone. 

“Yes. Lam tempted to believe it was thrown 
in deliberately.” 

They had been conversing so earnestly that 
neither had noticed the roll of wheels on the 
drive, or thata carriage had drawn. up before — 
the door; but at this moment the bell rung, and 
rope were fete a) Ee pale 0) ‘1 

tis papa, ralda exclaimed, slipping the 
ring into the pocket of her dress. mv 

Just then Mrs. Webb ushered in Robert Trev- 
lyn and his bride. 

Leonie looked very beautiful as sho advanced, | 
leaning upon the arm of the noble man she had | 
married? A warm color glowed in her rounded | 
cheeks, and her dark-blue eyes were full of 
gentle happiness. The slight trace of embar- 
rassment perceptible in her manner seemed only 
an added charm. Even Geralda thought her 
more beautiful than ever. Dudley Linton stood 
oe to one side, and at first she did not see 


‘‘Dear Geralda,” she said, in soft, pleading 
tones, “‘ will you not be generous and forgiving, 
and give me the welcome [ so much desire? 
For your father’s sake we must be friends.” 

It was then that her glance fell suddenly 
upon the young man. For the space of ten 
seconds they stood looking straight into each 
other’s eyes. Dudley’s face wore a cringing ex- 
pare in which shame and fear were singu- | 

arly blended. That he would have shunned 
that encounter, had it been left for him to 
choose, there is no doubt. 

Over Leonie’s features swept a sudden and | 
All the rich color that had 
made her face so beautiful a moment before, 
died out utterly, leaving a strange, sickly white. 
She stared at the man with incredulous eyes 
and parted lips, and uttering a miserable cry, 
stifled almost at its beginning, fell back in- 
sensible, 

She was caught in her husband’s arms. 

“Good God!” he wildly exclaimed, ‘* What 
has caused this?” 

At nearly the same instant the child Garnet 
rushed into the room, uttering shrill cries of 
grief and terror. She had been attracted from 
her chamber in another part of the house by 
the confusion caused by the arrival, and partly 
to spite Geralda, partly out of real regard for 
the woman her father had married, she was 
prepared to welcome her with effusion. It 
shocked and frightened her to find only a cold, | 
senseless figure to receive her caresses, 

‘What is it?” she gasped. ‘‘ What dreadful | 
thing has happened? Is my poor friend dead? 
How cold she is! how still! how deathly-white! 
Oh, who has done this?” 

Leonie was laid on the sofa, and Mrs. Webb | 
hurried for restoratives, and began chafing her | 
cold hands and temples while Mr. Trevlyn hung 
over his young wife the picture of abject mis-' | 


/ 


she had entertained fro: 


_ them as briefly as possible. 
| one here, a visitor, when I arrived?’ 


5 


ery. How different was this from the coming 
honie he <p et depicted Leu ; 
udley Linton stood near, lcoking very pac . 

Ever ea anon he would glance around the 
room as.if in bewildered search of some means of 
escape. He looked like a man at bay, and with 
difficulty kept any control over himself, 

Suddenly he met Geralda’s eye. She was 
gazing at him curiously and a little suspiciously. 
Evidently there was_something, in the scene 
that had surprised and puzzled her. 

“Some explanation is necessary,” she said, 
ina low, cold voice. ‘‘Can you give it?’ 

‘¢J-—_I—don’t know what you mean,” he falter- 


ed. 

‘You. do know,” she persisted, quietly but 
decisively. ‘I hope you will deal frankly with 
me. This person,” with a sidelong inclination 
of her head toward thesofa, ‘‘is evidently well 
known. to you. It was meeting you unexpect- 
edly that caused her to faint.” 

‘*You are mistaken, Geralda,” he replied, 


viyn 


with well-assumed earnestness. ‘- Mrs, 
is an utter stranger to me.” 


Geralda turned prong away. She felt that . 


he was deceiving her. ere was. dead silence. 
between them for afew moments. Presently, 
when Leonie showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness, he drew nervously back from the 
sofa, and said, in a constrained voice: 

“Thad better go. I can be of no service,, 
here. The poor lady should sge only the famil- 
iar faces of her friends when she recovers.” 

No one sought to detain him, and he departed... 
The door had scarcely closed, however, when’ 
Leonie opened her eyes and suddenly raised her 


head from the pillow. 

‘‘Hide me!” she gasped. ‘I saw him—here, 
in this room! For God’s sake, keep him 
away !? . 


“‘Hush, darling. Calm yourself,” Mr. Trev- 
lyn gently said. 

Mrs. Webb left off chafing the cold little 
hands, and started to her feet, 

“‘The poor lady raves,” she said, ‘* Perha 
a physician had better be called in, and a sooth- 
ing potion prepared.” t 

The words seemed to recall Leonie’s wander= 
ing wits. Strange shudderings were cree’ 
over her, but she suppressed them by a pantie 3 
effort, and smiled faintly into her a aaah 
anxious face. ; 

‘*No,” she said, ‘I am better, now. It was 
very foolish of me to faint. S nse and anx~ 
iety were the cause, I suppose. 1t was a trying 
ordeal—to come back to this house under ex- 
isting circumstances., You must forgive me for 
rare so Overcome.” 

‘““My sensitive darling!” murmured the in- 
fatuated man. ‘‘The weakness is one for which 
you are notin the least to blame.” 

“You need not have cherished a single anx- 
ious thought,” cried Garnet, her red. eyes burn- 
ing luridly,. ‘‘ There is no one here who would 
dare ill-treat you, now. I’d like to see them 
try it!” Andshe flashed an angry glance inte ~ 
her sister’s face, wotrt 13 y or 

But Geralda’s heart was not to be moved. 
She felt that Leonie intended to deceive them. 
all, and the conviction only deepened, the dislike. 

m. 


first. She left the 

noe paorn Bones pat ch bald sot 4 
arnet soon followed, but she would no 

until she saw Mrs. ee n ee in Bee 


‘the easy-chairs, and a slight tinge of color had 


returned to her face. 

Mrs. Webb was the last togo away. Before 
she went out Leonie called her to her side, and. 
said something in a hurried whisper. ; 

**Come back when my husband leaves me, I 
wish to see you, alone.” 


however. Robert Trevlyn was the most devo- 
ted of husbands, and found it very pleasant to 
linger. beside his wife, playing the rdle of nurse 
and consoler. Her or only made. her look ! 
Agog? and more helpless thaneyer. It seemed , 


Some time elapsed before this event occurred, 


ike a direct appeal to all the noble, protecting * — 


impulses of his nature, She was even com- 
pelled to complain of weariness, and express a 
desire to be left alone. : 

The housekeeper. was on the watch, and en- 
tered, immediately. Going straight up to her 
mistress’s chair, Ha said, in sharp, though sup- 
pressed accents: ne 

“* Now, what is it? Speak quickly!” 

Leonie glanced shudderingly around the room, 
‘*T have a few questions toask, Please answer 
‘‘There was some 


** Who was it?” 
‘Mr. Dudley Linton,” the woman answered, 
glancing curiously at that white, working face, 


0 en ne 


‘No one shall harm you.” «" 


Pe a ee oer oe 


ater 


i 


in? Ithoughtso. . Well, 


** He went petben 3 

did he say anything before he left?” 
‘What about?” 
“About me.” 


' “Not a word.” 

An expression of relief flitted over Leonie’s 
colorless face, r a moment’s silence, she 
resumed, with an effort: 

“This gentleman—Linton, I think you called 
his name—is a friend of the family, of course?” 
‘**'He’s Miss Geralda’s lover.” 
‘‘Her lover! Geralda’slover! Great God!” 

The words came slowly and huskily, as though 
wrenched from her livid lips. She fell back, 
her hands clutched tightly together, a kind of 
horror growing in her eyes. 

‘Tt is fate?” she said, at last, with a low, bit- 
ter laugh. ‘‘God help me!” 


CHAPTER. V. 
A STOLEN INTERVIEW. 


Let that pass too. There breathes not one 
Who would not do as I have done.—Byron. 

THE next morning an errand took Mrs. Webb 
some distance from the house, and as she was 
returning along’a green lane that ran parallel 
with the grounds, a man came out of the hedge, 
and hurriedly drew near. 

It was Dudley Linton. His handsome face 
wore an anxious expression, as though some 
trouble or fear weighed heavily upon his mind. 
The woman noticed this fact the moment she 
saw him. 

* Are you going on to the house?” she said. 

“No,” he answered, then hesitated a moment. 
At length he abruptly added: 

**Mrs. Webb, you are no common woman. I 
have observed you with interest ever since I be- 
gan to visit here. Ithink you can keep a se- 
cret. Circumstances compel me to confide in 
some one, and TI have chosen you.” ~ 
» She looked at him, but not a muscle of her 
cold face changed. 

“ What do you want?” 

‘*T must see Mrs. Trevlyn. I want you to 
take a message to her.” 

Why don’t you come to the house and ask 
for her?” 

“Tt must be asecret interview. Nothing else 
willanswer my purpose. Here is money topay 
for your trouble, aud for saying nothing of a. 
this to any other person.” 

He extended his hand, in which two gold 
Pieces sparkled enticingly, but she struck it 
asive with an angry blow. 

“Tell me why you wish to see my mistress,” 
she said, f 

“That is my business—not yours.” 

‘She made an impatient gestuie, _ 

“YT must know one thing before I consent. to 
serve you. Is it for Mrs. Trevlyn’s adyantage 
that'this meeting should take placa?” 

Yes,” he answered, with an agitation he 
could not master. ‘* More is involved in it than 
2 Mrs. Trevlyn may shrink from 
the ordeal, but I know she secretly feels as anx- 
ious for the nape as Iam. It must take 
place. If you decline to serve me, I shall find 
some other méans of communicating with her.” 

“*T have not declined. It does seem a little 
strange, though, that you and my mistress 
should turn out to be old friends, and no one 


ever divined the fact until now.” 
pis curled in-angry scorn. nome nn 
ray spare me your comments, my 
wounded Thave not Yeia that we were friends 
or otherwise. Thatis a yaa that’ cannot 
particularly interest you. Will you take a note 
if I write one?’ 


“T might as well. There can be no great 
harm init. My mistress need give it no atten- 
tion unless she chooses,” 

** She will choose.” 

There was a gleam of power in his face, but 
he’ drew out his note-book without another 
word, wrote a few words in pencil on one of the 
leaves, then tore it out and carefully folded it. 

‘This will be sufficient,” he said, droppin 
the bit of paper into’ her extended hand. “ 
hope you understand that I am confiding a 
great trust to you. It would make very bad 
Lusiness for us all if you were to betray me,” 

She shrugged her shoulders scornfully. 

“Don’t beafraid. Ican’t say what might be 
the result if you alone were concerned. But I 


- would not make her trouble for the world.” 


With that she turnedaway. The young man 
stood and watched her until she passed thrcugh 
a wicket and disappeared. 

‘Has Leonie bewitched her, as she does ev- 
erybody else?” he muttered. ‘‘Good God! It 
is strarge how that girl brings everybody to 
her feet!” * 


WAS SHE A WIFE? 


| Mrs. Webb found her mistress sitting alone in 
| the dressing-room up-stairs. Her face wore a 
| thoughtful expression, and there were shadows 
around her drooping lids, She seemed nervous 
| and ill at ease. 

“This is for you,” she said, laying the note 
/onher knee. ‘ He gave it to me.” 

Leonie roused herself with a start. The little 
color that lingered in her face died out utterly, 
and her breath came and went more quickly 
| than before. 

“Do—do—you mean Mr. Linton?’ she 
panted. 

‘Yes, I met him in the late, just now, and 
| he insisted on sending youa message. You had 
better find out what it is.” 

Leonie unfolded the note with trembling fin- 
gers. ‘It is an appointment,” she said, faintly, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘I was looking for 
this. What shall I do—what shall I do?” 

The words came from her lips in a low, strug: 

ling ery. Leaning forward all at once she 
parted her face in her lap and broke into pas- 
sionate sobbing. 

Mrs. Webb stood beside her chair, anxious 
and bewildered. The outbreak had frightened 
her a little. It’s very fierceness proved that 
something dark and terrible was behind all this 
misery. But what could it be? 

A bit of crumpled paper, lying on the edge 
of Leonie’s skirts, presently attracted her at- 
tention. Itwas the note Linton had written. 
She stooped suddenly and pounced upon it with 
the gesture of a hawk after its prey. She would 
know at least what was written therein. A 

lance was sufficient. Pushing the bit of paper 
into her pocket she turned abruptly. 

“There is a secret between you and that 
man,” she said, ‘‘ What is it?’ 

A convulsive shudder ran through Leonie’s 


me. 

“Don’t ask me,” she answered, in a husky 
whisper. ‘I cannot tell you.” 

“Why not?. I might be able to help you if 
you are in trouble.” 

“There is no help for such trouble as mine,” 
Leonie said, slowly lifting her white, desperate 
face. ‘I hope it will kill me. That is the onl 
way out of the terrible complication in which 
am involved. TI could hail death asa blessed re- 
lief from all my misery. Go now, let me meet 
this sorrow alone.” 

The day dragged slowly along. Garnet, who 
enjoyed being in her step-mother’s society, kept 
coming continually to the dressing-room. _But 
all others kept aloof. Mr. Trevlyn was kept 
been! writing letters and looking over aceounts; 
and of course Geralda was not likely to intrude. 
Leonie felt profoundly thankful to have only 
the sharp, terrible eyes of the child to meet. 
Even they were more than she could endure 
without flinching. 

Nine o’clock was the hour Linton had ap- 
pointed for the meeting, and the place selected 
was the same lonely Jane in which he had en- 
countered Mrs, Webb. Leonie rose at the first 
stroke of the clock, and throwing a shawl over 
her head and shoulders, stole down-stairs, 

She was not to leave the house undetected, 
however. The study door opened just as she 
reached the lower hall, and her husband came 
out. 

‘Why, how is this?” he exclaimed, in accents 
of deep surprise. ‘‘ You are not going out alone 
at this hour?’ 

She had stopped short, and stood with her 
hands clasped and her eyes fixed upon the floor. 
They were gleaming strangely, and she dared 
not raise them to his face. For a moment she 
did not answer; then said, with a quick-drawn 
breath: 

“T am not going far—only to the gate and 
back. I shall return immediately.” 

‘Let me go with you.” 

‘““No, no!” He had dropped his hand on her 
shoulder, but she shook if off almost fiercely. 
“Tam not a:child that every step I take must 
be watched and guarded. Be good enough to 
let me Re on quietly by myself, 

Mr. Trevlyn looked more bewildered than 
ever. She seemed quite unlike herself. There 
were traces of repressed excitement in her 
manner, and she had broken away from him 
with something like repulsion. 

‘“What is the matter, Leonie?” he asked. 
‘‘ What has happened to disturb you?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” He looked at her reproachfully. 
‘*T am surprised that you should think it neces- 
sary to evade a direct answer.” 

““T am tired and nervous—that’s all,” she 
said, trying to calm herself. ‘‘The fresh air 
will restore me.” ~ 

‘Tf you must go out, you will do better with 

|}myarmtoleanupon.”  ., 


**No, I could not endure to have anybody 
with me. Iam inno mood to converse, and it 
would craze me to have you following on beside 
me. Don’t distress me i io corgroe  ta 
Robert. There is nothing arm me.” 

‘« Of course I shall not urge my grange up- 
on you. if it is not wanted ae Go, then,” 
he said, in a low voice, and turned away. 

He waited somewhat impatiently for his wife 

toreturn. Fifteen, twenty minutes wore away, 
and there was no sound of her approaching 
footsteps. At length he grewso concerned that 
he resolved to risk her displeasure by going out 
to seek her. 
_ “She may have fallen ill in the grounds,” he 
thought. ‘She has not seemed quite like her- 
self since we returned home. There was a 
wildness in her manner when she went out that. 
Inever noticed before. She may be suffering 
and helpless while I am waiting here.” 

A moon nearly at its full rode in thesky, 
bathing the garden in its pearly flood, Mr. 
Trevlyn turned into a path leading to the gate, 
but he had not proceeded far before he noticed. 
the flutter of a woman’s dress a short distance 
in advance. 

‘*Who’s there?” he called, for it was not 
Leonie. 

No answer. The woman looked back, then 
hurried on more rapidly than ever. He was 
compelled to call again. 

This time she waited for him to come up. It 
proved to be Mrs. Webb. Her face was flush- 
ed, and a half-frightened expression lingered in 
her colorless eyes, 

‘“‘Where’s your mistress!” Mr. Trevlyn ab- 
pares, inquired. ‘‘ Have you seen her pass this 
wa 

There was a momeni’s visible hesitation ere 
she replied. 

‘“‘Yes. Mrs. Trevlyn turned into the path 
just above here, that leads to the right.” 

‘* How long ago?” 

‘ Rive or six minutes, T should say.” 

He said no more, but began to walk rapidly 
in the direction indicated. Mrs. Webb waited 
until he disappeared, then hurried in the oppo- 
site direction—that is, toward the lane, where 
ie knew very well that Leonie must be, just. 

en. 

‘¢T will-warn her,” she muttered. “He might 
suspect, at any moment, that I had deceived 
him and turn back. Is it possible that he scents 
mischief grr 

_ As soon as she reached the lane, the moon- 
light revealed two figures not far from the 
wicket. eer Linton stood Boy en Ly up- 
right, one hand thrust carelessly into his breast, 
the other clasped by the miserable woman who 
had Sung herself at his feet. Mrs. Webb felt a 
sudden thrill of fear as she gazed, Leonie’s atti- 
tude seemed so abject. 

“Dudley, pity me!” she heard the wretched 
creature say. ‘Think what you have made me 
suffer already, Spare me the rest, or kill me 
on the spot. Tam willing to die, but I cannot: 
live on in such misery.” 

“The worst of your trouble is of your own 
creating,” he said. 

‘¢ Nay, not the worst—not the worst!” 

“Was it my fault that you married Robert. 
Trevlyn, and so—” 

“Hush,” she passionately interrupted. ‘You 
shall not repreach me; eu have no right to 
doit. If there is any wrong or sin in that mar- 
riage you are answerable forit—you and not I!’” 

Though bewildered by what she had heard, 
Mrs. Webb dared delay no longer. Passing 
through the little gate. she allowed it to shut 
sate behind her. The two started guiltily 
at the sound, and Leonie stood up pale and 
panting. 

‘‘Your husband is searching the grounds for 
you, Mrs. Trevlyn,” the woman said, coming 
close up: to them before speaking. ‘‘ You ha 
better come in at once unless you wish him to 
find you here.” . ’ 

Leonie turned suddenly, wild with excite- 
ment, and pushed Lintonaway. 

‘“Go!” she gasped, in ahoarse whisper. ‘Go, 
atonce, Allis lost if my husband sees you.” 

“Yes, I will go,” he said, after a minute’s. 

ause. ‘‘ButIshall see you again very soon. 

he end is not yet.” 

The next instant he had plunged through the 
hedge. Leonie and Mrs. Webb waited a mo- 
nient longer, then slowly returned to the house.. 


me 


CHAPTER VI, 
LEONIE’S SECRET TOLD, 


* Por it is with feelings as with waters, 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb.’* 


WAS SHE A WIFE? 


7 


DUDLEY LINTON was as good as his word. 
The very next morning he presented himself at 
the Trevlyn mansion, and it happened that 
Leonie was alone in the drawing-room when he 
entered. 

‘‘ You!” she panted, starting up and begin- 
ning to tremble at sight of him. ‘You dare 
come here to my husband’s house, and enter my 
ver ce!’ 

‘“Why not?” he carelessly returned. ‘I was 
accustomed to visit here before you came. It 
would occasion inquiry were I to remain away 
altogether. Boldnessand strategy are one’s best 
dependence in these matters, after all.” 

he looked at him quite steadily, now. 

“T understand,” she said, in a bitter tone. 
“You are Geralda’s lover, and she would think 
strange of it were your visits suddenly to cease.” 

‘“You have heard that story, it seems,” he 
said, flushing. ‘‘No matter. I will not deny 
but that Geralda’s pretty face and ample for- 
tune haveattractions it is difficult to resist.” 

“This visit is to her, I suppose?” 

“Ostensibly. It could not be otherwise, of 
course. But I hoped to meet you, also, and 

rchance gain a word with you in private. 
Ponaane has favored me, it seems.” 

He drew a little nearer, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her countenance change. She 
grew red, then pale, and seemed strangely 
softened and altered. : 

‘“‘Leonie,” he abruptly continued, ‘‘Ilove you 
better than I was aware! Ican read my own 
heart, now that it is too late, and youare bound 
by the most sacred of ties to another. Good 
God, what a villain lam! Why did I ever leave 

ou?” 

x She turned from him with a wild and bitter 


cry. 

% Too late!” she panted. ‘‘ Don’t say another 
word, Ican’tlisten—I will not. I am an hon- 
orable man’s wife—remember that.” 

“¢T would to God you were mine.” 

‘Tt can never be—at least in this world.” 

He looked like a man beside himself. 

“What a fool I have been,” he groaned. ‘A 
blind, self-willed fool! I would make any sac- 
rifice, now, for the treasure so lightly flung 
away. I could tear out my heart for very des- 


peration.” ¥ 
The misery in his voice and looks had its ef- 
fect upon the girl. She trembled more than 


ever, and raised her hands in an appealing ges- 
ture, like one uncertain of her own strength. 

““Goaway,’ shesaid. ‘‘Oh, wey oie you come 
here? Was I not wretched enough, already? In 
time I might have learned to be content with 
my situation. And now you have ruined eve- 
ry thing—destroyed even that hopein my heart!” 

“T don’t care. You belong to me. 1 don’t 
wish you to be happy with another.” 

“ Hush!” 

“Tet me speak. It is best that we should un- 
derstand each other, fully. I feel that it is im- 
possible to break from you, and despise myself 
for such weakness. God alone knows what I 
may be tempted to do, if this goes on!” 

She turned her face away, but he saw her 
throat swell, and suddenly she broke into pas- 
sionate, tumultuous weeping. — 

“Tam very unhappy,” shesaid. ‘Have you 
no consideration for my feelings that you go on 
like this? What good canit domenow to know 
- that you regret the past, and that you love me 
still? The time has gone by in which we could 
even speak of such things.” 

“True, Forgive me, Leonie. I have lost 
you—lost you, forever, and must submit,” 

His voice lowered itself to a waisper, and 
bending over her suddenly, his sips lightly 
touched her forehead. 

At this instant a light, firm step crossed the 
hall, and Geralda Treviyn stood in the door- 
way. Dudley looked startled, and fell back a 
few paces. How much had she seen of that 
tender by-play? The light from the window, 
opposite, fell full upon Geralda’s face, revealin 
all its lines. She was a little pale, and seem 
to gaze at him suspiciously. ‘ 

In a moment he had calmed himself. ‘You 
are come just in time to present me, in due 
form, to . Trevlyn,” he said. ; 

“Is it necessary?” Geralda asked, in a low, 
cold voice. ’ 

‘Perhaps not.” He laughed, lightly, pretend- 
ing not to notice the significance of her tone. 
‘4 found Mrs. Trevlyn here alone, and we have 
been trying, as well as we could, to make each 
other’s acquaintance.” 

‘‘T hope you have succeeded.” 

ih va ep well.” 

Geralda threw her head back, and passed with 
a firm step down the room, to a deep recess 
quite at the other end. She had witnessed 
enough to make her very miserable. What did 


it all mean? She had suspected before that 
some secret understanding existed between the 
two, and now she was sure of it. But why did 
her lover seek to blind her, and hide thé truth 
by such shallow subterfuges? She grew hot 
and indignant at the very thought. 

Dudley followed her, almost immediately. 
‘* You are angry with me,” he said, in a concilia- 
tory tone. ‘ at have I done?” 

‘*It is of no consequence,” she coldly replied. 

“Please tell me, that I may make my peace 
with you.” 

She dropped her head. ‘‘I have nothing to 


here was a moment’s dead silence. Geralda 
waited, almost breathlessly, for her lover to 
speak. The way was xe for an explanation 
if he felt disposed to eone. Would he? 

The question was soon answered. ‘ Well,” he 
said, affecting a careless laugh, “it isn’t worth 
while to quarrel about nothing. If thereisany- 
thing unpleasant, we will try to forget it. Now, 
will you sing for me, Geralda?”’ 

The request was only made to cover the awk- 
wardness of the situation, and she so under- 
stood it. Nevertheless, she took her position at 
the piano, and suffered him to select such bal- 
lads as he preferred. She could not help being 
aware, however, that nearly his whole atten- 
tion was given to the pale, drooping figure at 
the other end of the room. 

Presently he forgot to turn the music on the 
rack. Geralda stoppedshort,and rose from the 

iano. 

‘*f will sing no more,” she said, a little ex- 
citedly. “T am tired, and you must excuse 
me. 

Shortly afterward Dudley took his leave. As 
soon as he was gone, Geralda went up-stairs 
and took from the pocket of the dress—where it 
had been lying half forgotten—the ring that | 
had been found the day her father brought his | 
young wife home, Dudley had evidently recog- 
nized the ring—it was commemorative of some 
tender passage between him and Leonie, per- 
haps—and she felt curious to learn something 
further concerning it, 

Returning, she laid the ornament in Leonie’s 
lap and said abruptly: 

‘This ring is yours, is it not, Mrs. Trevlyn?”’ 
Over Leonie’s face came a terrible change as 
she saw it. She started backward, losing her 
breath, and sat staring at it with wild, incredu- 

lous eyes and parted lips. — 

5 My God!” she said, in a husky whisper. 
es never to be free from that cursed trink- 
et and what it symbolizes?” 

Then, making a great effort, she succeeded in 
calming herself; but her voice had a weak, un- 
certain sound, 

‘Yes, the ring is mine,” she said, ‘I—I— 
thought it lost beyond recovery. Where did 
you find it?” 

‘One of the servants drew it up out of the 
well,” Geralda replied, looking curiously at her 
white, desperate face. 

“Out of the well? It is strange how it got 
there.” 

“‘So I think—very strange indeed,” came the 


se hb 

Leonie hesitated a moment, then with a 
quick, rather fierce movement, restored the 
ny its old place ee her finger. 

‘‘1 shall wear it night and day hereafter,” she 
said, with a faint laugh, ‘‘and there will be no 
danger of losing it again.” 

Rising, she moved slowly from the room, and 
ascended the stairs; but there was an expres- 
sion on her face that Geralda would rather not 
have seen. 

An bour or two later Mrs. Webb was passing 
along the corridor before the door of Peoniea 
dressing-room, when she heard strange sounds 
proceeding from within. She stopped, listened 
a moment, then turned the knob and entered. 

A Hebe sight met her gaze. Leonie lay 

rone on the floor, writhing and twisting her 
andsin agony. From her lips came a sound 
of Sos ae sobbing, though her eyes were dry 
and strange lurid ligh 
thomed depths. 

Mrs. Webb leaned over her, and with some | 
show of kindness laid her hand on the girl’s 
burning brow. ‘ 
es is it?” she said. ‘tWhat’s the mat- 

r 


Leonie slowly raised herself, and the sobbing 
sound ceased. But she made no reply. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated the housekeeper. 
startled at the sight of her miserable pallor, “‘ 
had 10 idea you were suffering like this. What 
does it mean? You will kill yourself if you 
keep on.” 

Leonie held her hand tightly over her heart. 

“Tf [ could—if I only could!” she said, weari- 


ts burned in their unfa- 


‘| trouble. 


ly. ‘It would be better for me, and for all 
who have ever known me.” 

‘‘Hush! Don’t speak like that. I can’t bear 
to hear you.” 

‘“‘Tt would be better,” said the girl, passion- 
ately. ‘‘I have endured sorrows that would 
have killed a weaker person, but God has de- 
nied me death, though I covet it. It seems 
cruel—cruel! And the end is not yet. I feel 
that a darker doom than has ever yet been my 
portion is hanging over me. I see it—I know 
it—the air is full of it. And yet I am helpless, 
weak, a POR t in the hands of fate. Oh, mer- 
ciful God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

“‘Calm yourself, Leonie,” said the woman, 
addressing her mistress by the familiar name 
she often used when they were alone. ‘These 
are but the ravings of delirium.” 

**No, lam alost woman. All the world will 
know me for one, ere long. Oh, why did I ever 
enter this house to bring disgrace and grief up- 
on its innocent inmates?” 

Mrs. Webb’s pale face grew a shade paler. 
She thought she began to discern ‘‘ method in 
this madness.” 

“Take care,” she said, under her breath. 
“This is no time to play the puling fool. If a 
crisis is coming, you must nerve yourself to 
mer What is it that you fear?” 

‘‘Kverything,” came the low, unsteady re- 
sponse. 

“You must deal quite frankly with me now, 
Leonie,” Mrs, Webb said, after a moment’s si- 
lence, looking hard at her. ‘It may be your 
onlyhope. There’s something between you and 
Dudley Linton that is at the bottom of all this 
What is it?” 

‘Oh, how can J ever tell you?” ' 

“You must,” said the woman, sternly. ‘I’ve 
tried to make things easy for you, in one way 
and another, ever since youcame. But Ill do 
nothing more in the dark. I must know the 
worst, or I wash my hands of you.” 

Leonie sat up, and for some time rocked her 
body backward and forward like one beside 
herself. 

“‘'You shall,” she said. at length. ‘‘T'll tell 

ouall, But we need not begin very far back. 

‘ou know as well as 1 do how my youth was 
spent in poverty and vain ed tty for a higher 
and better lot. I felt capabilities for a grander 
life than could ever be mine in that lonely coun- 
try village where I was born and grew to wo- 
manhood. I wished to make something splen- 
did neil myself, but destiny has always been 

me. ‘ : 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Webb, with a sneer, “‘ ’ve 
heard of your high and romantic notions. They 
finally Jed you into trouble, did they?’ 

‘Last summer Dudley Linton came to our vil- 
lage to sketch, and make studies for pictures,” 


—— 


Leonie went on, as though the woman had not | 


oken. ‘‘ Fate threw us together. He was the 
rst person I had ever seen from the great 
world that seemed so charming to my unso- 
phisticated eyes. You can foresee what hap- 


pened. We loved each other madly—atleast—” - 


Seeing her hesitate, Mrs. Webb leaned for- 
ward and said one word: 
“Well?” 


‘* At least I loved him with all the passion _ 


and fervor of my nature. 

“Goon. What was the end?” 

‘‘T married him.” 

“Vou—married him!” gasped the woman, 
starting back, and staring incredulously at the 
speaker. ‘‘Oh, no, no!” f 


“T did—at least I thought it a bona fide mar- _ 


at the time. He took me to a cottage on 
the sea-shore where I lived for a season in a 
fool’s paradise. We never went out, or received 
visitors, and I soon began to tire of so monot- 
onous an existence; but when I begged to be 


introduced to the gay world for-which I had ' 


been pining all my life, he invariably put me 
off on one plea and another. 
‘“‘ Before long Dudley began to spend most of 


histime away from me, and often would only - 


ee a single day in a month at the Sa eas 
is manner would be cold and chilling when he 
came. Finally we had a violent quarrel, and 
then—then—the bitter truth cameout, He told 
me to my face that he had deceived me by a 
false marriage, and I had not theslightest claim 
upon him.” : 

She hesitated a moment, and shudderingly 
hid her face in her hands. 


“There is little more to tell,” she added, ina. 


husky voice. ‘‘Thatnight I fled from the cot- 
tage, and came to New York. I was reckless, 
desperate, and sought to put an end to my 
wretched existence. Mr, Trevlyn rescued me 
from a watery grave. He loved me truly and 
unselfishly, and when he asked me to marr 

him I had not the courage to refuse, As his 
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wife all my ambitious dreams would be real- | 
tzed. Wealth, culture and position were all at , 
my command, I might even hold my head | 
higher than the man who had treacherously de- _ 
ceived me, It wasa terrible temptation—you || 
could not expect a woman in my position to re- | 
sistit. Ididnot. I flung away thering Dudley | 
had placed on my finger many months before, , 
and consented to wed my preserver and bene- ; 
factor.” } 

Mrs. Webb started up, a faint realization of | 
the position in which Leonie had placed herself 
coming home to her mind, 

“You did not expect to meet him here—that 
villain?” she panted. 

‘“No, no, no! Itold you fate was against me. 
If there is anything more to be suffered, it will 
surely fall to my portion.,” r 

After a brief silence the housekeeper said, 
thoughtfully: 

“Mr. Linton will not dare expose you—he 
can’t do that without ruining himself, You 
have that advantage. The secret can and must 
be kept.” 

“Yes, ves.” She looked up timidly, and clung 
to the woman’s hand. ‘I am not afraid,” she 
said, flushing ery. to the temples, she knew 
not why. ‘Dudley bitterly regrets the past, 
and—and—” 

“What? Speak out!” 

‘*He loves me better than ever.” 

Mrs. Webb turned. 

** And you?” she uttered, breathlessly. 

“*T have tried to hate him, but it is impossible, 
Thave forgiven everything. Ah, a woman can 
do anything when she loves. as I love him!” 

A sharp, bitter cry broke from the house- 
keeper’s lips. 

‘God help you,” she said. ‘‘ You were never 
in such mortal peril as at this moment.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DAWN OF DISTRUST. , 


Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind. 
—PRIoR, 


Onz evening, a week later, Mr. Trevlyn was 
sitting alone in his study when the door was 


ed, wilted little figure of his youngest daughter 
limped into the room. 

The gas was not burning, and only a faint, 
uncertain light, the reflection of the moon- 
beams, pervaded the apartment. Mr. Trevlyn 
satin one of the duskiest corners, and at first 
the child did not perceive him, Halting near 
the door, she shaded her eyes with one hand 
and peered anxiously around. | 
“Papa, where are you?” she demanded, | 


‘“‘Here, my darling.” 


and want 


‘“My head aches, and I’m lonely 
* she said, 


papa, 
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“T was day-dreaming, my dear,” he answer- 
ed, a hint of pain in his deep, musical tones. 
“But I will ring for lights if you wish.” 

_ “JT don’t. I know it is you holding me to 
your heart—I could tell your touch anywhere 
—and that is sufficient.” 

‘““What makes my child down-hearted to- 
night” 

“Tt must be the pain, papa. I have suffered 
all Gey- Sometimes I had to bite my lips to 
bearit. I felt like screaming right out. Ihave 
not been so bad for a long time.” 

“Poor, poor lamb,” he said, tightening the 
pressure of his arms. 

“Leonie kept me with her most of the day,” 
she went on, Calling her step-mother by the fa- 
miliar name that she liked best. ‘She sung to 
me, and told stories until I nearly forgot my 
misery. But when it grew dark she sent me 
away. She never allows me to sit with her in 
theevening. Why is it, papa?’ 

‘**T don’t know, dear.” 

“I do,” said the child, sharply. ‘She al- 
ways goes out after dark. I’ve seen her steal 
away againandagain. Isn’tit a queer notion, 
pape, to sit in the house all day, then go prowl- 

& about the grounds as soon as night comes?” 

‘Does Leonie do that?” he asked, quickly. 

“Of course. She’s been out every evening 
this week. She likes the soft air and mellow 
moonlight, I suppose,” ; 

The man’s face grew suddenly white. Leonie 
had led him to believe that these same eve-— 
nings were spent in reading and study in the | 


ra 
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solifude of her chamber. Why had she de- 
ceived bins? 

“You must be mistaken, Garnet. It was 
pons sister Geralda, doubtless, whom you saw 

eave the house.” 

‘* No, it wasn’t, 
mistake any one else for my dear Leonie? Once 
I was in the upper corridor, and she passed so 
near that I might have touched her.” 

“Did you speak to her?” 


‘No, I didn’t.wish her to see me there. But | 


it was Leonie.” 

‘‘Has she gone out again this evening?” 

“Yes, papa. I saw ner cross the lawn just 
before I came to seek you. She always goes in 
the same direction—toward the lower end of 
the grounds,” 

Mr. Trevlyn’s heart was beating quickly. He 
made a movement as though he would have 
risen from the chair, and gone to seek hs wife, 
then fell back again with a smothered sigh. 

“No,” ho thought, ‘‘it would be unjust to 
doubt her on such evidence. There must be 
some mistake. She would not willfully deceive 
me. 

He might easily have gone up-stairs and as- 
certained whether Leonie was in her chamber 
or not. But something restrained him from even 
this little test. Wasita lurking doubt that he 
dreaded to have verified? He could not have 
told what it was, but he felt very uncomfort- 
able. His wife’s demeanor toward him for 
some days had been marked by something pe- 
culiar. It was not anger or indifference, but 
she had seemed to shrink from him as though 
his presence vexed and half-maddened her. 

Tt was doubly painful to think of this now 
after the careless prattle of the child. It had 
gained in significance all at once. Making an 
earnest effort, he led Garnet on to talk of some- 
thing else. 

The next day something occurred to increase 
his wretchedness, Hesat on one of the veran- 
das reading the morning paper, and Geralda 
was working on some fine embroidery near by. 
Suddenly the sound of suppressed voices came 
to the ears of both. Twoof the servants were 
talking, as servants will, in the room at their 
backs, and the windows were open. j 

‘‘Do you know that our mistress has a lover?” 
said one. 

““Miss Geralda? Of course. That is no se- 
cret.” 

‘*T mean Mrs. Trevlyn.” 


‘* Nonsense!” shar aiy, returned the other. 
Harpe: can you say such things? It is too ab- 
surd, 


““T know what I am talking about,” exclaim- 
ed the firstspeaker. ‘‘I always said Mr, Trey- 
lyn run a at risk in marrying a woman of 
whom nothing is known. It looks now as 
though { was not so far out of the way in my 
opinion.” 

‘‘ What have you discovered?” 

‘ Knough to ruin the woman, if it were gen- 
erally known. She steals out nearly every 
night to meet a man secretly in the grounds!” 

‘“Good gracious! Are you sure?” 

“Perfectly so. I have watched her, Itis a 
tall man wearing a slouched-hat and a heavy 
cloak, evidently worn as.a disguise.” 

“Dear me! To think there should be such 
disgraceful goings on right here under our very 
eyes! 


‘Tam quite sure I recognized the man.” 

‘Who is he?’ 

“ Ray Armitage.” 

“Well, I do declare!” came the surprised 
ejaculation. “ That caps the climax. y Ar- 


| mitage has made mischief enough in this house, 


it seems to me, without making trouble now be- 
tween master and mistress.” 

The speakers passed out of hearing, but Ger- 
alda and her father sat motionless tn several 
seconds, looking at each other with a vague hor- 
ror growing in their eyes. Mr. Trevlyn was 
pale as death, and shook with suppressed ex- 
citement. 

“Tt is'nt true—it can’t be,’ Geralda whisper- 


ed at length, stealing close to him, and mak tet 
Olx 


her hand upon hisarm, ‘‘ Oh, papa, don’t lo 
so heartbroken.” 

‘* You don’t believe the story?” he said, in a 
little hollow voice. 

‘‘No, no, There is a mistake somewhere. 
Why, it caw be true. Ray and Mrs. Trevlyn 
are strangers to each other.” 

‘*They may have had sp oe for be- 
coming acquainted of which we did not know,” 

‘Not here. Iam sure of it.” . 

Sho looked sick and faint, however, as though 
some other fear were struggling at her heart, 
‘Tt Leonie goes out to meet any one it is Dud- 
ley Linton and not Ray,” had been her thought. 

Mr. Trevlyn smothered a groan. 
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pa. Do you think I would | 
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“This is dreadful,” he said. ‘‘Some: facts 
have meepnshy: fone to my knowledge that lend 
an air of probability to this gossip. If Ithought 
Ray Armitage guilty of this treachery, I 
could—” 

He began with violence, but stopped short, 
and added, in a softened tone: . 

“T won't say or do anything rash. It will be 
time enough for that if matters come to the 
worst. Oh, Geralda,” he cried, helplessly, ‘* you 
don t know how I have loved that woman! She 
bewitched me from the moment I first beheld 
her. It would kill me to find her false and un- 
worthy.” 

‘“*T believe it would,” she said, faintly. 

She made no attempt to defend Leonie—dis- 
trust was tceo deeply rooted in her own hsart 
for that. When the blow she dreaded fell in all 
its bitterness, God alone could comfort her poor 
father. And she felt a secret conviction that 
nothing could keep it back for long. 

“Try to be brave and strong, papa,” she 
whispered, affectionately twining her arms 
abouthisneck, ‘‘ Though everybody else fails, 
you have always your children. We will never 

orsake you.” 

His head fell upon her shoulder. AI] other 
passions were lost for the moment in a father’s 
devoted. love for his child. 

Presently he went up-stairs—to his wife’s 
chamber. Leonie was lying on the couch look- 
ing so pallid and still that he gave a frightened 
start. as he beheld her. All thought of re- 
proaches, if any had entered his mind, was gone. 

** Are you ill?’ he asked, BOSONS bending 
over her with something of his o d tender- 


ness. 

‘‘No,” she answered, closing her eyes, and 
turning away her face. ‘‘I did not rest well 
last night, and was trying to sleep when you 
came in.” 

‘You wish me to go away again?” 

‘*Tf you please.” 

He did not leave at once, but stood looking 
down at her, an expression of bitter anguish on 
his face. Her tone, so cold and low, and the 
half-disdainful manner in which she had turned 
away, wounded him to the quick, 

“Tam afraid you are not happy, Leonie,” he 
ventured, at length. 

A quick shudder ran through her frame, 

‘Have I ever complained?” she demanded, a 
little hotly. ‘‘ You have showered upon me ev- 
ery blessing that money can purchase, Why 
should I not be happy?” 

‘*We have lived so very quietly since our 
marriage, Leonie. Perhaps you would prefer 
a gayer life. It is natural. You are youn 
and full of animal life. There is nothing 
would not do to please you, dear. Shall we turn 
over a new leaf in that respect?” 

She did not look up or answer him. Mr. 
Trevlyn’s usually quiet breathing had grown 
more rapid as he spoke. ‘Poor thing,” he 
thought. ‘I won’t be hard on her, She must 
find it very difficult to content herself with a 
husband twice her own age. I ought to over- 
look anything that is not absolutely wrong. 
When she has seen more of the world, the little 
temptations that assail her now will lose their 
power.” ; 

Coming a little nearer, he touched her hand. 
There was a moment’s hesitation, then she drew 
her fingers away as though his touch was unen- 
durable. The action hurt him, and yet, when 
hespoke again, his voice sounded even and calm. 

‘*T have been selfish, Leonie, and kept you to 


| myself more than was right, It shall be so no 


-_ ~— — 


longer. You are well fitted to adorn society. 

Phall we begin by ptlen dine ie opera to-night?” 

‘ ane started, and pressed her hand to her fore- 
ead, 

To-night?” : 

“Yes,” he answered, looking at her in a way 
that would have frightened her had she seen it. 
‘**T notice that the billis unusually attractive. 
Wo must make a beginning, you know.” 

She seemed confused and troubled, 

' “To-night?”? she repeated, in faltering ac- 
cents, 

“Tt would give me great pleasure to take 
ou. 
‘s There was a moment’s breathless silence. 
Leonie kept her face averted, but she trembled 
a little. r. Trevlyn looked strangely pallid 
as he stood waiting for her further words. 

“ Wait,” she said at length, rather huskily. 
‘¢T shall not be well enough to go to-night. I 
do feel worse than I have acknowledged, To- 
morrow it shall be as you decide.” 

There was nothing more to be said. Hedrew 
along, sighing breath and went out, actually 
groping his way. 

That night he stationed himself at one of the 
upper windows in the darkness.. He had not 
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long to wait. ‘The first sound that reached his 
ears was the soft closing of the door leadin 
from Leonie’s dressing-room. Hestole forwar 
a few steps and glanced into the corridor. She 
was there, a crimson shawl drawn over her 
head, making her way toward the staircase. 
Her face looked strangely pale and drawn. 

The wretched man staggered back and sunk 
helplessly into a chair. He scarcely breathed— 
he Ean no strength to move. How long this 
lasted he could not have told afterward; but 
at last he roused himself with a start, and fol- 
lowed his wife down-stairs, into the open air. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE GROUNDS. 
We are innocent; how have we fallen 
Into this circle of mishap and guilt? 
—COLERIDGE, 

Mr. TREVLYN was not the only person who 
beheld Leonie steal silently from the house that 
night. Geralda had been wrought to a high 
pitch of nervous excitement by the conversa- 
tion she had overheard early in the day, and as 
the hours wore on, she made up her mind if a 
clandestine meeting was held that night, to be 
& witness to it. off 

In spite of what the gossiping servants had 
said, she still clung to her opinion that it was 
Dudley Linton, and not Ray Armitage, her 
father’s wife went to meet. 

She was sitting in a dusky corner of the ve- 
randa when Leonie came out and stole past 
without seeing her. The moon was at its full, 
illuminating the grounds with almost the bril- 

iancy of noonday. Theinstant Leonie disap- 
penrea in the shrubbery, Geralda rose to folow 
er, 


Ata little distance from the house were sev- 
eral diverging paths. Arrived at this point, 
Geraida found herself at a loss, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation took one at random, Shehad 
hot followed it far when a step sounded close 
by, and, on turning, she found herself confront- 
ed by a man—not Fiatom, asshe had more than 
halt-expected, but Ray Armitage himself. 

She drew back a step, for the encounter gave 
her quite a shock. A disagreeable doubt flashed 
upon her mind instantly Ray’s face, upon 
Which the moonlight shone clearly, looked 
troubled and agitated. He appeared ata decid- 
ed Cisadvantage 

* How did you come here?” she demanded, in 
& rather sharp tone of voice. 

‘Don’t be angry, Geralda,” he said, half-en- 
trestingly.. “I will go away directly if my 
presence is unwelcome.” 

“Why are yor here?’ she repeated. 

‘* Must 1 tell you? 

““T shall be greatly displeased if you do not.” 

The tone was colc and resentful. Glancing 
at lis dress, she observed that he wore a long, 
muffling cloak. and his ht. was drawn low over 
his eyes. Heanswered perfectly to the descrip- 
tion given by the servant girl of the man Mrs. 
Trevlyn was accustomed to meet clandestinely. 

“After al, I may have re Dudley in 
my thoughts,” she said to herself, feeling quite 
bewildered, ; 

Ray Armitage, meanwhile, had suddenly, 
Wwi'h a long-drawn breath, laid his hand upon a 
trellis near by as if tosteady himself. _ 

'“*] will speak freely, since you desire it,” he 
Said, in a trembling voice. ‘I came this way 
in the hope of seeing you, Geralda.” 

‘“ Me! Of seeing me?’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes. Your father has forbidden me the 
house, and I have no way of communicating 
with you. To banish myself altogether from 
your vicinity is a greater sacrifice than I am 
able to make.” 

She stared at him half-incrednlously. . 
. “ Elave you ever been here betore of an even- 
in 9 : 

e Oh, yes,” he replied. 
ly every night.” 

‘‘ And do you mean to say that 7am the mag- 
het that draws you to this place Py 4 : 

“What else could it. be?” he replied, passing 
his hand qnickly across his forehead. _‘* I know 
You despise me for such weakness, but Iam pow- 
erless to resist it. Though your troth is plight- 
ed to another, and you can never be anything 

> me, you must know as well as 1 do how 
P<ssionately I love you—” 

“Hush!” she cried, putting up her hand to 
stop him. “No more ef that. I will not listen,” 

‘Forgive me. It-was you who called out the 


‘Of late I come near- 


_ Words—but I should not Lave uttered them.” 


Such a look of hopeless misery settled upon 
his face that she could not help pitying him. 
After all, fate had been very main dto him in 
more ways than one. 

- “I don’t see that these night visits can be apy 
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comfort to you,” she said, in softened accents. | 


*T hope they will be discontinued.” 

“It was enough if I only caught a glimpse of 
you through the window. Tospeak to you, and 
pee you face to face like this, is happiness in- 

eed. 


A faint color crept up on her cheek. 

‘Poor Ray! my poor friend,” she said, ‘‘I am 
not worthy to be loved so unselfishly. What 
can I do to recompense it?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” he answered, hoarsely, a passion- 
ate tremor seizing him all at once. “It does 
not matter. I have more accustomed to my 
lot, and can bear it. But oh, don’t deny me the 
acecloir ty of loving on, though it must be hope- 

essly ! 

His emotion affected her sirangely. Tears 
rose in her eyes, and it was with difficulty she 


restrained herself from dropping her head upon | 


his shoulder. 

“Tam sorry for you, Ray—you deserve bet- 
ter than ace get. But love cannot be com- 
pelled. 
forget me.” 

‘It is impossible,” he answered, sadly. “But 


I will promise not to distress you again with | 


my folly.” 

ere was a pause, during which Geralda’s 
thoughts had time to go back to the question 
that troubled her. At length she looked up and 
said quickly: 

‘*Do you ever meet any one when you come 
here of an evening?’ ; 

‘“No,” he replied. ‘‘Of course I try to avoid 
being seen. If I hear any one walking in the 
grounds, I secrete myself until they have pass- 
ed. 
“My father’s wife often wanders here at this 
hour.” 

“‘T know it. Several times she has nearly 
discovered me, ‘To-night she passed so near 
that her dress almost touched me.” 

‘“Which way did she go?” 

“Toward the lane at the foot of the grounds.” 

‘‘Did you never speak to her?’ she asked, 
looking at him curiously. 

“Certainly not. I have noacquaintance with 
Use »lrevlyn, and should not presume to do 

at. 


He seemed to speak truly, Geralda. took his 
hand and held it in hers a moment. 

‘Now you must go away,” she said, in a gen- 
tle voice, ‘It is not best that you should come 
this way again.. My father would be pry. angry 
if he knew of these visits. Go, and try hard to 
forget me. Itis all that remains to be done.” 

or some moments after he disappeared Ge- 
ralda remained standing where he had left her. 
Her heart beat with its old suffocating bitter- 
ness. Ray’s denial of anv acquaintance with 
Leonie drove ber back to the former conviction 
—namely, that Dudley Linton was the man 
Mrs. Trevlyn met sah : 

She had turned to walk on when a limping 
step came down the path. The next instant 
a deformed figure loomed in the moon- 


1g 

‘‘Heavens! What are you doing here?” Ge- 
ralda exclaimed, in a startled voice. 

The child drew back with a sullen gesture. 

“*T have a right to come into the grounds if I 
please. It is not pour business to interfere.” 

“You should be in the house. The night 
damps are not good for you.” 

“They'll do me no harm for once,” came the 
shrill answer, ‘(I had an object in coming out, 
and I shall not return until the end in view is 
accomplished.” 

, leaving Ge- 


The little vixen limped awa 
ralda rooted to the spot. Was the whole world 


being turned topsy-turvy all at.once? 

An interval passed—it may have lasted ten 
minutes, or only as many seconds. But it 
seemed a very long time to Geralda....Sudden- 
ly a strange sound broke the solemn silence of 
the night—thé report of a pistol, loud, clear, 
sharp and startlingly near by. 


CHAPTER TX, 
FATAL LOVE, 
You are my fate 
Andina a more fearfully resistless 
My evil ange! couid not stand before me. 
TT. 


LEONI, on leaving the house, had made her 


way directly to a small octagonal wooden build- | 


ing, near the lawn, that did duty as a summer- 
house. It was situated in the most retired por- 
tion of the grounds, and though still in a good 
state of preservation had almost fallen into dis- 
use by the family. 

After glancing all round, Leonie was prepar- 
ing to knock at the stout oaken door when it 
suddenly opened from within and a firm, reso- 
lute hand drew her across the threshold. The 


or your own sake you must try to |! 
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next instant she stood confronting Dudley Lin- 
ton in the lonely place. 

The moonlight streamed in through the shut- 
terless windows, revealing each face clearly to 
the other. Both looked troubled and agitated, 
but there was a feverish restlessness in the 
man’s manner that betokened a mental crisis. 
His fingers shook as he closed the door and 
again secured its fastenin 


plaining voice. 
Dropping the shawl from her yellow 


gs. 
“You are late to-night,” he said, in a a 


| 
Leonie drew it round her as though struck by a 
sudden chill. 

“Tt was not safe to come sooner,” she said, 
““T felt tempted to remain away altogether. 
Dudley, this is the very last time we must meet 
| like this.” 
| “The last time!” 
“Think how wicked it is for us to hold these 
stolen interviews! Jam filled with shame and 
| remorse. Ihave come again and again because 
you insisted on seeing me. 
| more.” : 

She spoke in a tone of quiet decision that left 
Dudley drew 
| 


But I shall come no 


no room to doubt her purpose. 
back with an angry cry, 

“ Do you think I wilt give you up altogeth- 
er?’ he said, between his teeth. ‘‘ Never! You 
belong to me rather than to this other man. 
Did I not love you first?” 

“Was it love?’ she said, pitterly. ‘Please 
bear in mind how ready you were to forsake 
, me, 
‘“‘Don’t bring that up!” he cried. “Have I 

not cursed my own folly again and again? I 
| don’t know what ever tempted me to leave 

you. My best love was always given to you, 
| and always will be. I thought you had forgiven 
the et did you?” : 
| is Yes, I have forgiven—but not forgotten 
it. 
| '“Thave been-a villain, Leonie—I know that 
| as well as you do,” he said, huskily. ‘‘T de- 
serve to be punished for deceiving you so wick- 
edly. Oh, why did you put it out of my power 
to make the only reparation possible under the 
circumstances?” " 

Her eyes shot out a sudden light; the words 
had stirred within her a sudden passion of ex- 
citement. 

‘Hush, Dudley. You go too far. You shall 
not reproach me with a fault that rests wholly 
with yourself, 
madness—almost to suicide? Take care,” 

“It makes me fiantic to think of having lost 
ou. 

** Well, it can’t be helped now, You and I 
| must bear our lot submissively. "We have only 
ourselves to blame. lt would be better if we 
never saw each other after to-night. No good 
can come of these meetings.” 

“How can you sy that?” he cried, excitedly. 
“Oh, you. must have changed wonderfully 
Leonie! Is it possivle that ycu no longer find. 
pleasure or consolation in my society ”” 

A quick sob broke from her. 

‘‘Kiven so,” she answered. ‘I never come 
here without thinking how grievously I am 
wronging my noble, generous busband, Ob, 
you do not know h..w I despise mys-lf for such 
| treachery! But my mund is wadeup—this shall 
| continue no longer.” 

He grew deathly pale, and seemed to catch 
, his breath. The anguish of that momentatoned 
for much, lt wes quite true that all his olv, 
passionate love for Leonie had revived. The 
very thought that she was lust to him forever 
-heiped to quicken the passion that liad been 
lying dormant so long. His was one of those 
natures that obstacles incite to greater activity 
than ever. Had Leonie never married, it is 
probable he would have me onde ina year, 
and contented himself ‘with Geralda, 


But it was quite another matter when he 


| found her the wife of a rich and influential 
gentleman, He awakened all at once to a new 
appreciation of the woman he had so basely de- 
ceived and forsaken. She became desirable 
above all womankind. He bitterly regretted 
his folly in not having made her his wife in very 
truth, while the opportunity was open to him. 
At the present moment any sacrifice would not 
py seemed too great for such a consumma- 

| tion. , 

| ‘* Are you really resolved to see me no more?” 

| he said, with an effort. “This is cruel when 

| you_know how passionately I love you. How 
am I to live without you?” 

| He made an excited forward movement, but 

| She suddenly put up both hands to kvep him 

| \ 

| 


away. 
« Mush!” she cried, ‘There has been too 


much of this talk between us. I have been 
' weak and yielding, but you will find Ine 80 no 


» 1 


Who drove me to the verge of _ 
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longer. At last T¥ealize what is due the gener- 
ous man who has made me his wife, Never 

in will I be guilty of an act that can cause 
him a moment's pang, or bring the least re- 
proach upon his name, 

There was a pause, during which Dudley stood 
looking at her, and breathing heavily, 
come to this meeting resolved to urge her to fl 
‘with him, and risk everything for such happi- 
mess as they could expect to find under condi- 

itions so inimical. Was the end to be like this? 

While they stood thus, in silence, a footstep 
suddenly sounded outside, coming directly to- 
ward thesummer-house. Leonie turned to the 
-mearest window and looked out. 

“It is my husband,” she gasped, in a dis- 
‘mayed voice; ‘‘and he is coming here.” 

“Curse him!” : 

“Good God! WhatshallI do? Allis lost if 

‘he finds me with you. He already suspects 
something,” 
__At this instant the latch rattled, but the door 
Was neisil position by its fastenings. Then an 
imperative knock sounded on its panels, and 
Mr. Trevlyn said, sternly: 

‘* Open the door tome, Leonie. I insist.” 

Her heart beat fiercely. She turned her eyes 
in terror on her companion. 

‘‘ Hesaw me at the window,” she whispered. 
“*Nothing can save us now.” 

A muttered oath broke from Dudley’s lips. 
He looked fierce and angry enough for any- 
thing. Glancing quickly round the room, he 
saw that the lower sash of the window in the 
rear had been taken out, leaving free passage 
in that direction. Thesight gave him new hope 
and courage. 

Touching Leonie’s hand, he pointed to the 
open window. ‘‘I shall go out there,” he said 


very low. ‘‘Don’t be afraid. The moment. {L 
am gone you must slip back the bolts. Deny 
everything—that is oe only chance. Your 


Cm cannot prove that you were not here 
one. 

She watched him as if fascinated while” he 
stole softly over the floor. He was dressed pre- 
cisely as Ray Armitage had been—that is, he 
wore a slouched-hat and a long cloak that thor- 
oughly disguised his figure. It had been his 
custom tocome to these secret interviews dress- 
ed in this fashion. . 

His garments scarcely rustled. Slipping si- 
lently over the sill, he looked back and kissed 
his hand to the poor trembling soul who watch- 
ed his retreat, then disappeared. 

She had just strength enough left to slip back 
the olts. When the door swung open 
and her husband stood looking down at her, a’ 
strange ashen pallor upon his face, she could 
not utter a word. Itseemed an eternity before 


ss, SO 
‘ Mt 3 nie,” he said, “what are you doing 
ere 
She did not answer him, but drew back, pant- 
ing like asuffocated thing. Something in the 
way he looked at her made her wish herself 


“The door was fast—“~"~ -"* "with you 
when I knocked atit. Who is it that you de- 
light to meet at this lonely hour and place? 
Tell me, Leonie.” 

His eyes had swept the Creaey room, linger- 
ing a moment on the open window, then wan- 
dered back and fastened themselves mercilessly 
upon her face. 

‘Why don’t you ” he said, in a hard 
panting whisper. ‘‘1 know so much already it 
ould he a pity to suppress the missing Jinks.” 

' At last she found utterance, but her voice 
sounded hoarse and unnatural, - 

“Til me! In mercy’s name, put me out of 
my misery. Itis greater than I can Be 

he flung herself forward, and would have 
cla his knees, but he motioned her away. 

‘One word—the villain’s name!” he slowly 
uttered. ‘Do not seek to withhold it.” 

oa are me. lam not s0 vile as you seem to 


‘The name,” he isted. 

She drop; her head with an air of dogged 
resolution, | 

“T will not speak it.” 

“You must. Ihave a right to know what 
gentleman is so highly favored by my wife.” 

' “How can I? You intend to murder him!” 

‘‘Why should you think that? Have I not 

been kind and for ng with you? I remem- 


_bered your youth and inexperience, and was 


ready to overlook almost any folly of which 
ou might be guilty. But there is one crime 

that Heaven itself cannot pardon. What can 
ou t? : 

% She flung up her white bands desperately. 

His face was frightful to behold. 


_, For God’s sake don’t look at me like that! 


ehad | 


E A WIFE? 


—— 


WAS SH 


You think worse of me than I deserve. I have 
tried to be true to you, my husband—I have in- 
deed. Believe mei believe me!” : 

| ** Will you speak the name I am waiting to 
hear?” he demanded, in a sharp, hissing voice, 

‘© Never!” 

He swung slowly on his heel and went out, 
“Very well. I shall endeavor to discover it 
| without your assistance.” 
| *Leonie crouched on the floor with her face 
| hidden in her hands. She heard his step recede 
| oe an instant—then turn heavily back. 
at was his purpose now? Must she go 
through the terror and torture of being cate- 
chised again? 

The bare possibility. was maddening, and 
| starting to her feet she prepared to fly from the 
accursed spot, / 


CHAPTER X. 
WAS IT A MURDER? 


Man, Thou wretched thing of blood! 
How came Antonio by his death? 
Bos, I know not how. 
—Ducuuss or Mast, 


WE must now return to Geralda. 

The sound of the pistol-shot that aroused her 
from the bewildered state in which she had been 
left by Garnet’s sudden appearance in the gar- 
den, had filled her mind with indescribable ter- 
ror. Though she believed he was at that mo- 
ment in the house, her thoughts at once revert- 
ed to her father, She did not know what she 
dreaded, but the conviction that some dreadful 
calamity had occurred was instantly present 
with her. 

The report came from the direction of the 
summer-house. Geralda sprung into the path 
but her heart throbbed wildly with terror, an 
her limbs trembled to such an extent that she 
was unable to advance another step. 

P bh she stood big pers: was oie sound of 
ying footsteps, an mie came hurrying up 
the path. She looked like a specter. The curve 
and color were gone from her face, her eyes 
were wild, and her hair fell loose and neglected 
about her shoulders. The crimson shawl she 
wore trailed the ground uncared for, and she 
was wringing her hands hysterically. : 

Geralda caught ker arm as she attempted to 
fly past, and held her firmly. 

5 tis it?’ she said,inawhisper. ‘* What 
has happened?” 

“Nothing! I—I—don’t know. For mercy’s 
sake do not keep mehere.” And, shuddering 
convulsively, Leonie made a weak effort to 
break away. 

But Geralda would not let her go. 

**Something dreadful has taken place,” she 
said, a hard look coming over her features all 
at once. ‘You must come with me and find 
out what it is.” 

‘* Where?” 

‘¢To the summer-house.” 

Leonie struck the palms of her hands together 
with a terrible my. 

“Not there!” she said, in a husky whisper. 
“Oh, be merciful and spare me!” 

The abject terror expressed in looks and 
words struck a sudden chill to Geralda’s heart. 
An expression of savage determination settled 
upon her face, 

“Why should you not go with me to the 
summer-house?” she said. “‘ You shall. Come 
now—come Ps BB es 

Leonie offered no further resistance. She 
seemed incapable of doing so. She turned me- 
chanically, and suffered Geralda, whose strength 
had fully come back, to drag her along the 


th. 
Ppyitié on the steps of the summer-house they 
found what they wereseeking. At first it look- 
ed like a dark blotch in the moonlight; then 
they saw it was a man’s recumbent get and, 
finally, as they bent over it, the cold, still, pal- 
lid face of Robert Trevlyn met their horrified 

Geralda uttered no audible cry—it died upon 
her lips. Herhand fell from Leonie’s arm, and 
she knelt beside her father, touching his pulse, 
then his heart. Still, awfully stilli—not even 
the faintest throb could be discerned! Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she next laid one hand 
on histemple. Something warm trickled over 
it—blood! At that she screamed out suddenly, 
and flung herself on the senseless body. 

“Oh, my father!” she cried, pressing her lips 
to his cheek. ‘‘ Not dead?. Oh,no! Oh, no!” 

At that moment there came a low, moanin 
sound, and something stirred in the grasses ju 
beyond the spot where the dead man lay. It 
was Garnet, looking wild, haggard and terrible. 


s -~ 
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‘mered. 


She sat up and glared all around like a panther. 

**Tt’s over,” she cried, shrilly. ‘‘ You've kill- 
ed him between you! Now I hope you are con- 
tent. Lookthere—you’ve killed him. It haseven 
come to that. You've killed bim, and killed 
me, too!” 

Then, with a terrible cry, such as ‘a wild beast 
might have uttered, she fell back again, dashing 
her head against the ground and tearing up the 
grass by its roots. 

Leonie, in the meantime, had not said a word. 
Even the sight of her husband lying dead be- 
fore her, scarcely gave her a secondshock. The 
door of the summer-house stood open, and she 
sat down heavily on the threshold. Her breath- 
ing had been hoarse and hurried from the first, 


| and she shook with strange shuddering. There 


was no visible change, she breathed and trem- 
bled after beholding this awful sight precisely 
as before. 

Ina few moments the servants came hurry- 
ing to the spot. The sound of a pistol-shot in 
the grounds at that hour, had been quite suf- 
ficient to alarm them, jally when it was 
discovered that neither their master nor any 
member of his family, was to be found in the 
house. 

Dudley Linton made his appearance at al- 
most the same instant. He came down the 
path from the direction of the street, and look- 
ed singularly nervous and flurried. He wore a 
dress suit of plain black, and a soft hat of light- 
colored felt; but no cloak or wrap of any kind. 
Singularly enough, despite the horror and an- 
guish of that moment, Geralda noticed both his 
manner and dress. 

‘*Oh, thisis dreadful,” he cried, ina husky 
voice, as soon as he fully comprehended the 
situation. ‘‘ How could it have happened?” 

“Oh, they’ve killed him between them,” said 
Garnet, dashing her hands against the ground 
in a paroxysm of ungovernable passion, ‘‘I 
knew they would. But they shall suffer for it. 
Papa’s death shall not go unavenged, I pray 

to send upon them the torments of the 
damned! If 1 die, too—and I know I shall—I’ll 
haunt them night and day and give them no 
rest until they find it in the grave,” 
ite ee do you mean, Garnet? Who has done 

s 

You, and you, and you!” she shrieked, with 
frightful vehemence, tossing her long arms 
wildly about. ‘‘ You are all bad and wicked 
alike. His blood is on your heads, and mine 
soon will be. Blood! blood! blood!” 

With this maniacal cry on her , the 
strange child fell back all at once, d and 
rigid as a corpse. 

udley turned shudderingly to Geralda. 

‘*T—I—do not understand thisstrange scene,” 
he faltered. ‘‘I was coming to make you an 
evening visit, and the report of a pistol startled 
me while yet in the street. I knew it was in 
these grounds, and turned this way on entering 
at the gate. Oh, what does it mean, Geralda? 
Has an accident occurred, or—or— chee 
I don’t know how to speak it, but I fear tha 
poor Mr. Trevlyn may have tampered with his 
own life!” 

She slowly raised herself to a sitting posture, 
and looked at him as though her powers of 
mind and body were all benumbed. 

“T cannot explain,” shesaid. ‘I know noth- 
ing. It seems like a horrible dream. My poor 
father lies here voiceless and still. » may 
God be merciful to us all!” 

Dudley came nearer, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, and leaned over as though he would have 
raised the dead man’s head. It was then that 
Leonie seemed to rouse herself for the first 
time. Making an forward move- 
ment, she struck down his outstretched hands 
with one an blow. 

‘* Don’t touob him!” she panted, with strained 
breath and dilated eyes. ‘You shall not. I 
won’t permit it.” 

He looked at her asif bewildared. There was 
seenatienin tts her face that caused him to recofl 
a step. e words had broken from her lips in- 
voluntarily, itseemed. . ) 

“Robert Trevlyn was my friend,” he stam- 
“TI don’t know why I should be kept 
away from his poor, senseless body. But it 
shall be as you wish, of course. The servants 
can bear him to the house.” 

A sad procession formed soon afterward. 
Dudley walked before it with uncovered head, 
and four strong men carried on their shoulders 
all that was mortal of poor Robert Trevlyn. 
Geralda and Leonie followed, keeping far 
apart. They seemed to avoid even looking at 
each other, 

Garnet was carried to the house afterward. 
When they returned for her, she lay as though 
she had fallenin a fit, her eyes turned up, her 


‘ 
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muscles rigid, bér cheeks blanched to the ashen 
hue of death. For a moment it was thought 
she had actually followed her father to the 
other world. ’ 

** Poor ps said a sympathetic voice, as 
the child was laid on the bed in her own cham- 
ber, ‘‘ this blow will kill ber. And it’s a mercy 
if it does, She'll find no one to bear with her 
as her father did.” 

Garnet heard the words, and started up sud- 
denly, her hair flying loose over her shoulders, 
her eyes burning with a strange, awful light. 

‘Don’t speak of him!” she cried, shrilly. ‘“‘I 
ean’t bear it. Iwon’t! I wish I was dead al- 
ready. Why are you all here to torture me? 
This is insufferable. Go away, go, go! I will 
be left alone. Go, I say!” 

There was something so wicked and furious 
in her looks that everybody fell back from the 
bed. After glaring about her an instant, she 
dashed her head against the pillow and began 
grinding her teeth and howling like a little de- 
mon. 

When Mrs. Webb was the only person left in 
whe chamber, she sat up od and pushing 
back the tangled locks from her face, beckoned 
the housekeeper to approach 

‘“‘T'm going to be ill,” she said, in a husky 
whisper. ‘I feel it in my bones. And it 
won’t be any common illness, I can tell you, 
Mrs. Webb. Ina few minutes I shall be rav- 
ing like a Bedlamite. There’s a terrible burn- 
ing here and here!” And she pressed her little 
wasted hands to her head and heart, alternate- 


ly. 
Yuwhat can I do?” said the housekeeper, real- 
ly terrified. ‘‘ Let me send for the doctor.” 

‘‘The doctor! Don’t you dare do it. Tl 
strike him in the face if he comes nigh me. TUL 
have nobody here—nobody.” 

‘‘ But we cannot leave you to suffer alone.” 

‘“Yes, you shall! I want to suffer—I want 
to die! Then, perhaps—it is the only thing 
that—” 

She checked herself suddenly, and for a time 
muttered just under her breath. 

‘*Let me tell you what you are to do, Mrs. 
Webb,” she said, rallying, at length. ‘‘ You 
are to guard my door while 1 am delirious, and 
let no one pass in. I won’t have people about 
watching and listening. Yov can sit in the cor- 
ridor outside, if you like. Butno one else must 
be there—mind that. Will you do as I wish?” 

“Certainly, if necessary— 

‘‘Promise me!” shrieked Garnet, fixing her 
terrible eyes on the housekeeper’s face. 

‘Well, I do promise.” 

The child fell back at that, as though re- 


\ onl and again began to mutter incoherent- 


4 the meantime a physician had been sent 
for—as a mere matter of form, of course—to 
examine the dead man. The body had been 
laid on a couch in the study. Dudley Linton, 
who feltcompelled to remain the night through, 
took it upon himself to direct what should be 
done. There was no one else to act in this sad 


emergency. 

He let oar the physician himself when the ex- 
amination was over. Just as he turned back 
his glance fell upon & shrinking figure 
near the study door. It was eo. He was 
struck at once by the peculiar glitter in her 


Whee dpe here?” he hastily inquired. 

‘ are you here 

At first ee half-turned, thie ture of 
horror and repulsion; then seemed to force 


herself, by @ pow effort, to remain and 


“Ts—is—there no hope?” she said, brokenly. 


M ee his head. 
6 po 
*‘ Death must have been instantaneous. The 


now—free!” 

She did not speak. After a moment's hesita- 
tion he drew nearer, and dropped his hand 
upon her heaving shoulder. 

‘‘Do you understand? It would seem that 
Heaven itself has interfered in our behalf. 
We can be happy—no living man stands be- 
tween us now.” 

Shaking off his hand, she broke away with a 

p of horror. 
**But a dead man does,” she panted, 


“WAS SHE A WIFE? 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE AGONY _OF SUSPENSE. 
Uncertainty! 
Fell demon of our fears. The human soul 
That can support despair, supports not thee, 
—MALLE®, 

THOUGH a messenger was sont for Ray Armi- 
tage before midnight, some difficulty had been 
encountered in finding him, and it was nine 
o’clock of the next morning when he arrived, 

Geralda sat alone in the drawing-room. She 
was very pale, but looked calmer than the 
young man had expected to find her. Indeed 

ewas by far the most agitated of the two. His 
face wore a haggard expression, and the hand 
he extended shook as with palsy. 

“It is dreadful to be recalled like this— 
dreadful!” he exclaimed. ‘I would sooner 
these doors had remained closed against me 
forever than enter them uncer such circum- 
stances.” 

She gasped once or twice, but no words fell 
from her dry and burning lips. 

‘I have suffered much since this terrible 
news came to me, Geralda. My guardian died 
disliking and en 4 me as much as ever! 
It is an agonizing thought. To the last he be- 
lieved me a thief, a perjured villain, I know not 
what! Oh, for one clear hour in which my in- 
nocence might have been established!” 

“Too late,” she said, controlling herself with 
an effort. ‘‘ My poor papa has gone toa place 
where all things are clear to him—where the 
pee a of this world are every one explain- 


“Then he can read my heart aright now, and 
knows how bitterly his suspicions wronged me.” 

“True, IJnever doubted you, Ray. You be- 
lieve that?” 

‘*'Yes,” he answered, with a grateful look. 

Ray, 1t appeared, had heard but a garbled ac- 
count of the calamity. Now, as they discussed 
it morefully, he learned the particulars, as they 
were known to Geralda, for the first time. 

** Why, I was told that a simple accident had 
occurred,” he exclaimed with bated breath and 
es Steg “That Mr. Trevlyn was carelessly 

andling a revolver when it exploded, killing 
him instantly. ‘Your version isso different that 
it fills my mind with the most distressing 
doubts.” 

‘**The whole affair is involved in mystery. I 
cannot think my father would tamper with his 
own life. And yet—and yet—it must have 
been that, or—murder!” 

She uttered the word in a thrilling whisper; 
then, before he cguld speak, fixing her eyes ear- 
nestly on his face, she added: 
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ou were in the Srounds last night, Ray. 


Which way did you go on leaving me?” 
* Back to the city. 
**Tmmediately ?” 
“Yes, I had seen you, my only object in 


coming at all, and had no occasion fo linger. I 
let myself out at the gate within five minutes 
after we "i 
“Did you hear the report of the pistol?’ 
“No; at least I wastoo faraway to notice it.” 
She sighed. “TI hoped you might be able to 
throw a little light upon this mystery. Ray.” 
There was a moment's pause, then she came a 
little closer. Her face had suddenly chauged— 
hardened and gathered resolution. 
“T have a question to ask,” she said, mi ta 
“That is Mh Ae were sent for. I neverclosed 
my eyes last night. I was trying to nerve my- 
self for what seemed inevitable. Please attend 
closely. I wish to know what is usually done 
in a case like this where—where—there is suspi- 
cion and uncertainty—where a foul wrong ma: 
have been done—where one is driven frantic 
and desperate by doubts, fears and su: picions 
that cannot be shaken off?” nd 


She had begun calmly enough, but her words | 


gathered vehemence as she proceeded, and at 
the last she clas her hands to her temples 
with a wild and bitter cry. 

Ray felt his pulses start. He had not been 
prepared for the outbreak, and could only stam- 
mer out a few halting words. 

“*What—what do you mean, Geralda?” 

“*Tell me!” she panted, without giving the 
slightest heed to his question. ‘I have no one 
else to advise me. You know what I mean— 
you must know. This terrible uncertainty is 

ling me. I would rather know the truth, 
however bad. How did my father come by his 
death? The terriblequestion is burning its way 
into my brain. It scorches my heart, dries up 
my breath. I must find an answer to it—must 
and will!” 

She laid hold of his arm in her excitement, 
and clung to it with convulsive shudderings. 
All she had endured during the past few hours, 
was at that moment written in her face. 


| in the extreme. 


She looked very grave and quiet, and after v= 


er bear it?” 

‘A private detective might be employed,” he 
suggested. . ‘‘ Upon the whole I am not sure but 
that would be the better way.” : . 

A quick exclamation broke from her lips. | 

“Yes, yes, that will do—a private. detective! 
Men employed in that capacity are expected to 
be silent and secret. as the grave, are they not? 
They can be trusted? They work for their em- 
ployer’s interests alone, do they not?” 

‘* Certainly.” r ; 

She dropped her hands, and seemed to dalibe- 
ratea moment. The suggestion had evidently 
pleased her. At length she said: 

“Do you think you could find the right sort 
of person, and send him here, Ray? I would 
like the investigation to begin at once, before 
anything can be covered up. In that way the 
truth ean morereadily be brought.to light. Itis 
the truth I want—the truth, however dark and 
hor= ible it may be.” re 
ae you tell me what you suspect, Geral- i 

4 

“‘T cannot,” she said, shivering, and turning 
her face aside. ‘‘ Don’t ask it. I may be wrong, 
altogether. I pope it willso appear. I am very 
wretched, Ray, but must keep:a part of my 
trouble to myself. Thatisall. Send the man 
at once, and put me out of this misery.” 

An inquest was held laterin the day, A mere 
farce it proved to be. Dudley Linton managed 
everything, and managed so extremely well 
that no suspicion of foul play crept to the sur- 
face. The few ignites made were su cial 

verdict of “ Death by acci- 
dental shooting,” was rendered. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the inquest, a 
slender, plainly-dressed man, of about forty, " 
made his appearance at the house door. Mrs, 
Webb answered his ring, and, in a low, respect- 
ful voice, he asked permission to see Miss Geral- 
da Trevilyn. 

‘“Tmpossible,” the housekeeper answered, with 
decision. ‘‘Miss Trevlyn is in great distress, ae 
and cannot grant interviews to strangers at the 
present time.” poke 

“I beg your pardon—the lady expects me, ‘d 
BG a sag away without seeing her,” _ 7. Pe 

Mrs. Webb stared. Before she could say 


¢ 


another word, Geralda’s voice was heard calling 
to her from the landing. 

‘‘Bring that person to and private sitting- 
room, Mrs. Webb. I will see him there.” 

They found her waiting just within the door. 


ing the man a quick glance, sent Mrs.Webb ~~ 
away, and they were shut in together. Seri 
“Well?” she said, very quietly, : : 
The man drew nearer, c | 
“Tam Mr. Hine,” hesaid. ‘I was sent : 
by Mr. Armitage. He told me to inquirefor |. 
ou. ul 
A one bre Faso paint oe that was 
6 only sign of un on she. j 
‘‘You understand, of course, what is wanted rey 
of you, Mr. Hine? . Armitage explained?’ Votes 
“Yes, madam.” Yiu 
‘That iswell,”she said. ‘“‘Iamsayedavery 


disagreeable task. Tt is noe poassni eae ae ee, 
dwell upon what has occu shag bry OH . 

dily imagine.” Here her voice broke a little. 
“You must goon and work as wellas youcan = 


he detective gravely nodded. 7 


te beet “act ‘ 
“T have butone direction to give,” she Ag 
‘The investigation must be made as tlyas 
possible, and any facts that may come to. 

are alone,” 


to be reported to me ts > hak Gaal 
“T understand, You can fornst, a mpanpe. i” 
The night passed; and at ten o'clock the next 
When he ageia entered the private room up- 

en he again entere e priva u ‘ 
stairs where Geralda preferred to reoaive hit, 
he carried a large bundle under his arm, "7 « 

“My work is well begun, Miss Trevlyn,”"he 
said, and was beginning to unroll the bundle 
when she stopped him. 

‘“‘One moment,” she uttered, almost in a 
whis ‘‘ First of all I desire to know what | 
theory you have formed. How did my father 
meet his death?” . : 

He glanced hesitatingly at her white, work- 
ing face. jing 
‘I will give you my present opinion if you 
wish. Butit will only distress you to hear it.” 

“No matter, Ihave schooled myself to en-~ 
durance. ”» y ° 


‘ 
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** Appearances 


that he was— 
That terrible-word causd her to stagger back- 
ward and lose her breath. 
“Go on,” she said, after a minute’s silence. 
“Give me your reasons for thinking as you 


“That can be briefly done. In the first place 
I fail to see any motive strong enough to tempt 
a man like Mr. Trevlyn to take his own life. 
That he met his death by an accident is still 
more absurd. On either of these suppositions, | 
the fatal weapon would have been found clutch- 
ed in his grasp. But such was not the case. I 


prove conclusively tomy mind. 


‘learn, on inquiry, that he held nothing what- 


beatin 
-fore— 


ever in his hand when his body was found. The 
inference to be drawn from these facts is very 


palpable. " 


‘Go on,” she said again, in a little hollow 
‘* Tell me what other discoveries you 
have made.” 

His only reply was to spread out the bundle 
before her eyes. A long black cloak, a broad- 
brimmed felt hat—that was all it contained. 
But Geralda drew back suddenly with a shrink- 
ing gesture. She believed it to be the identical 
yin Bes Ray Armitage had worn that fatal 
night when she encountered him in the grounds! 

“Why do you bring these things here?” she 
mah t demanded. ‘*‘What have they to do 
with the point at issue?” 

‘A great deal, it may be.” 

**Where did you find them?” 

“In a thicket of evergreens near the gate. 
|They may have lain there a night or two—not 
longer. Though quits damp, there is no appear- 
ance of mildew. Miss Trevlyn, I believe these 

ents have been worn as a disguise, and 
when we know by whom we are far on the road 
toward the solution of the mystery that per- 
plexes us!” 

* Ah!’ she ejaculated, growing dizzy and sick 
with the suspicion his words suggested. Could 
it be that Ray— No, no, impossible! She 
would not think it, even for a moment. 

“You may leave these things with me, Mr. 
Hine,” she said, atlength. ‘‘ Iwill see what can 
be done to find an owner for them.” 

** But, madam—” 

She interrupted him with a gesture of unusual 
haughtiness. ‘ 

‘Please bear in mind that you are working 
in my interests alone, and are to be guided by 
my wishes,” 

“Very well,” he said, rather sullenly, ‘‘Per- 


_ haps you will wish to take charge of this as 


well? I found it lying in the grass several 
oc distant from the spot where the dead man 
ay. 


oducing a small revolver from an inner 


_ pocket, he laid it on the table at Gerald’s elbow. 


The poor girl held her hand tightly upon her 
eating heart. She had seen the revolver be- 
her father’s possession. She knew it 
hy the fanciful trimmings of silver that orna- 
mented it. Ah, what dastard’s hand abstracted 
it to be used for such a purpose? 
~ ‘With a long, deep sigh she sat down and cov- 
ered her as if to shut out from her sight 
the horrible thing, and all the torturous images 
it evoked. 
“*T—I—cannot talk any more upon this sub- 
ct at present,” she said, at length, ina hoarse, 


tr ‘voice. ‘Please go away, Mr. Hine. 
- But you may leave the revolver. And pray, 
ay nothing to any one of the discoveries you 
ve made.” 
‘He bowed ¢ , but with a dissatisfied ex- 
pression on his face, and withdrew. 


' ‘Garnet’s chamber was on the opposite side of 


_ the corridor, a listle lower down. She had kept 


r bed since her father’s death, delirious most 
‘time, though with lucidintervals. Itwas 

ne of these seasons of sanity that, lying 

‘her couch, she heard the detective 


is ive her sister’s room. Starting up in bed, she 


a y addressed Mrs. Webb, who happened 

to be with her atthe time. — © 

““Who’s that?” she inquired, not recognizing 
‘ 


the step. 
Pe A stranger who has some business with Miss 
eralda, 

‘* What business?” demanded the little imp, 
fixing her strange eyes on the housekeeper’s 
face. ‘‘Tellme. I think ron know.” 

‘It happened that Mrs. Webb did know—at 
Jeast she divined the truth. She had watched 
fhe man. prowling about the house and grounds, 
and his manner and actions were amply suf- 
ficient to set her on the right track. But would | 
it be well to disclose her suspicions to the child? 

’ While she hesitated, the question was settled | 
bv Garnet herself, Sittin up rigid and white, 
shv glared at the woman like a wild-cat. 

__ Don’t put me off,” she gasped. ‘' 1 won’t be 
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deceived—you hadn’t better try it. The man is 
a ney praca or something of that sort, is he 
not? Answerme. I will be replied to, when I 
question you.” 

Mrs. Webb could not well do otherwise. 

‘* Yes, I think heis a detective,” she said, won- 
dering at the child’s sagacity. ‘‘ But what led 


| you to think so, when you have not even seen 


‘im ?? 

‘* Oh, I felt certain some one would be called 
tn.” She sunk back on the Bi dei and lay 
blinking a moment, ‘‘Mrs. Webb,” she broke 
out, suddenly, at length, ‘‘go and bring that 
man here. 1 wish to speak with him.” 

¥ But, child—” 

“Go!” she repeated so furiously, and with 
such a ghastly look upon her face that the house- 
keeper dared not disobey. 

hen Mr, Hine stood beside the couch, pres- 
ently, looking the least bit surprised at the un- 
expected summons, Garnet sent Mrs. Webb out 
of the room, and the minute the door closed, 
turned her terrible eyes on the detective’s face. 

“* Are you not here toinvestigate the mystery 
ef poor papa’s death?” she inquired. 

he question was Pt toodirectly to be evaded. 

‘* Yes,” he replied. 

*T knew it. M sister called you in—it was 
like her. She feels that there was nothing acci- 
dental in papa’s death, and has made if your 
business,to discover whether it is a case of sui- 


cide or murder.” 
‘ ” 


' mitted, 


**He is, at least, no hardened criminal.” 

She remained silent a moment, as if struggling 
with the stormy poem that swept her soul. 

“You think there is an absence of motive 
that might lead to the crime that has been com- 

at length she said, sullenly. ‘‘ But in 
this matter you show yourself no wiser than 
in other things. There was always bad blood 
between papa and thatwretch. It has ended as 
might have been foreseen. Ray began with 
petty pilferings. He was kept on short allow-, 
ance while my father acted as his guardian, an 
that led him to help himself surreptitiously out 
of papas desk. Hundreds of dollars were tak- 
en from time to time.” 

“Ts that all you have to say against him?” 

“By nomeans. Ray is in love with Geralda, 
and papa had forbidden him the house. Don’t 
7 realize what a temptation was thus put in 

is way? Mysister is betrothed to Dudley Lin- 
ton, to be sure, but with papa’s opposition with- 
drawn the wretch may have ho to win her. 
Oh, may Heaven confound him! I wish to see 
him suffer the torment Iam enduring at this 
moment! There isn’t an evil in the universe 
that I would not willingly call down upon his 
head!” 

Her fingers clutched nervously at the bed- 
clothes, and her eyes burned with a strange fire. 
She was growing delirious again. 

‘*Calm yourself,” said the detective, quietly. 
‘Tt is of no use to give way to excitement. I'll 
leave you now—you may be more reasonable 


‘““Well ’she said, slowly, a strange expres-| When Isee you again. 


sion of malice and cunning kindling in her eyes, 
‘Jet mesave you a deal of trouble by makinga 
simple revelation. Papa was murdered—and I 
can tell you by whom!” 


CHAPTER XII, 
DISTRACTING DOUBTS. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
—FLETCHER, 
Mr. Hrvnz had met with many strange expe- 
riences while following his chosen profession, but 
this promised to be the most remarkable of them 
all, He stared into the withered, witch-like 
face of the child, well-nigh speechless with 
amazement. 
**'You!” he d, ‘You can tell this?’ 
“Certainly,” she answered, with a strange 
smile. ‘‘ Don’t glare at me so like an idiot— 
I’m not attempting to mislead you. I was 
about that wretched night, like everybody else 
and saw more than some people imagine. I 
have been ill and delirious much of the time 
since, or my story would have been told before.” 
The professional instinct is strong in all men. 
Involuntarily the detective pressed closer to the 
couch, looking oddly like a sleuth-hound with 
the first scent of its victim in its nostrils. 
**Your story?’ he repeated, in a low voice, 
**Whatis your story?” . 
**T can tell it in half a dozen words. M 
‘ sh ga was murdered—shot down in cold 
‘‘ Be careful what you say, miss.” 
She fairly gnashed her teeth at him, 
“Do you think I have not sufficiently weighed 
my words?” she cried, furiously. ‘‘ That opay 
ows what a fool you are. But. there!— 
won’t get prea Rays one like you. Believe me 
or not, I’m telling what I know to be the facts. 
I stood near enough to see the deed done, but: 
could not interfere. I was even unable to warn 


papa. My sm Es, was frozen to the roof.of my 
mouth, my feet glued to the spot.” 
“Take care,” he said,again. ‘You might be 


called upon to testify to all this in a court of 
Ww. 


“*1’m ready to tell it anywhere,” she exclaim- 
ed, “if the murderer can only be brought to 
justice by the means,” 

‘“Whodo you say he is—the murderer?” 

‘Ray Armitage!” 

Mr. Hine drew back a step, and looked at her 
with cold disdain. 

‘*You are delirious, child, or you would not 
dare make an accusation so infamous. i- 
tage, indeed. Even I know him too well to 
credit for one moment the slanderous charge.” 
And the detective turned angrily away. 

‘““Stop!” she cried after him, in her shrillest 
accents. ‘‘ You shall hear me through. Have 
I not told you that I wasa witness to the crime? 
You shake your head. What! hasnotmy word 
the slightest weight with you?” 

“Not when it seeks to condemn a man like 
Armitage.” 

‘*What is he more than any other man?” she 
demanded, with contemptuous scorn, ‘‘ Would 
you make of him a God, with no evil impulses 
in his heart? 3 fi ’ 


“‘ Reasonable?” she screamed, throwing her- 
self wildly from side toside. ‘‘ You are deal- 
ing with me exactly as with a whimsical child. 
I won’tsubmit toit. The charge I make against 
Ray Armitage deserves to be investigated. It 
shall be! I will not rest or sleep until proceed- 
ings have been begun against him. I won’t—” 

r. Hine broke away in the midst of her rav- 
ings, but those shrill, piercing tones followed 
him down the corridor. He tried to drown 
them by shutting both hands over his ears. 
There was something terrible in the child’s fury 
and despair. 

Having found Mrs. Webb, he sent her to Gar- 
net’s relief, then knocked at the door of the 
chamber iu which his interview with Geralda 
had been held. She was still there, sitting pre- 
cisely as he had left her. . Hearing his step, she 
looked up with a start, and a questioning look. 

‘*Miss Trevlyn,” he said, in his grave, quiet 
tones, ‘‘T have just been with your sister. She 
had avery singular revelation to make, and I 
barr Be ought to be told of it.” 

e 


He went on to relate everything that had oc- 
curred. Geralda’s face changed as she listened. 
—something of horror and doubt crept into it— 
but she did not give way utterly. 

“*Garnet’s ravings do not deserve a moment’s 
consideration,” she said, trying to speak calmly. 
“She always hated Mr.” Armi e, and has 
brought other charges against him, before now, 
quite as groundless as this one. She is just de- 
lirious enough to give free play to the wildest 
fancies.” ‘ 

“Great harm may be done unless this propen- 
sity is checked.” . 

‘True, I will endeavor to pacify her,” 

She went directly to the chamber where Gar- 
net lay, but it was too late to say a word. The 
child was tossing wildly on her couch, and bab- 
bling to herself, unconscious’ of anything that 
went on around her, * 

Geralda now almost regretted she had éver 
attempted to investigate the facts connected 
with her father’s sudden death. New compli- 
cations were arising every hour—the end could 
not be foretold. Evade the matter as she 
might, she knew full well that there was some 
show of evidence to corroborate Garnet’s 
strange story. Her suspicions had been turned 
in quite another direction at first. But it re- 
mained to be seen what motive had influenced 
Ray to secrete the cloak and hat before leaving 
the grounds. Until this action was explained, 
she could not help regarding him with a certain 
degree of distrust. 

r. Trevlyn was buried the nextday. Gar- 
net was too ill to be present—after raving cease- 
lessly all night, she had sunk into a stupor at 
dawn of day, from which nothing could rouse 
her. Geralda and Leonie were the only occu- 
pants of the family carriage when it rolled in 
the midst of a long procession to the grave. 
But red sat as far apart as possible, pale and 
are not once speaking or even looking at each 
other. 

On the return home, however, this reserve 
was suddenly broken by Leonie. Stretching 
out her arms all at once, she said ‘with a pitiful 
ery: 


*‘Oh, Geralda, why can we not be friends? 
Your coldness is killing me. You have not 
as? spoken to me since—since—that dreadful 
night! y 

Deredde drew back with a quick shudder of 
repulsion, She felt that she should scream if 
those slender white hands touched so much as a 
fold of her dress, even. 

‘«T shall endeavor to treat you civilly when 
others are by to see,” she said. ‘‘ You were his 
wife—I cannot ignore that factif I would. Be- 
fore the world you shall receive the respect 
your position deserves. More than that you 
cannot expect,’’ 

“T am so wretched—so lonely and wretched,” 
Leonie pleaded, earnestly. 

“JT don’t know how you can come to me for 
consolation.” 

‘““ What have I done—oh, what have I done,” 
eried the girl, passionately, ‘‘that you turn 
against me so?” 

Geralda made noanswer, but there was some- 
thing in the look she gave Leonie that made the 
latter stare, and suddenly cover ber eyes, as 
though she could not bear to behold it. So ut- 
ter silence fell between them once more. 

The day, from its beginning, had been dark 
and overclouded. As night came on, a cold, 
drizzling rain set in. The wind sobbed and 
moaned around the house, and tossed the tree- 
tops like an unquiet spirit. : 

Bereta, who could not sit still anywhere for 
a strange restlessness that had come upon her, 
was in the lower hall, late in the evening, 
walking up and down, when the door-bell rung, 
and Ray Armitage entered. He ‘vas dripping 
with wet, and paused in the vestibule to remove 
his cloak and hat. 

‘*T did not like to leave you alone, this dismal 
night,” he said, catchirg sight of Geralda’s 
black-robed figure. ‘‘Unseasonable as the hour 
is, I felt that you would be glad to see me.” 

She did notanswer a word, but came close up 
to him, a strange, Pusted expression on her 
face. She was not looking at him, however, 
but at the cloak of which he was divesting him- 
self. She trembled a little, and stood speechless. 

’ “What is it?” he said, at length, struck by her 


peculiar behavior. 

‘*Ts this the same cloak you wore that night I 
met you in the grounds?” 

“Certainly. Ihave no other. Why do you 


ask?” 

She drew a long, deep, sighing breath. 

Come up-stairs, and I will tell you.” 

He followed without a word. The pretty lit- 
tle chamber looked bright and inviting, for a 
‘tiny fire had been kindled in the grate. Geral- 
da crossed the floor, unlocked a cabinet that 
stood there, and from the lower shelf took a 
bundle which she spread open on the table—the 
cloak and hat that had been left in her charge 
by the detective. EY? . 

Ray looked at the articles with simple bewil- 
derment—or was it the feigned coolness of hard- 
ened guilt? 4: 

“T am more at a loss than ever,” he said. 
‘‘Why do you show me these things?” 

“ Are they not yours?” 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘I never saw them be- 
fore. Whatdo you mean?’ . 

“Tho cloak and hat were found in the grounds 
after that dreadful night. Remembering how 
you were dressed when I met you, I had no 
doubt but they belonged to you.” 

‘Found in the grounds?” he repeated. 

“- Yes—secreted in one of the thickets.” 

He dropped his head. 

“That is strange. I don’t know what to 
make of it. Do you?’ he added, with a sudden 
earnestness. 

She did not reply at once. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the cloak in a half-fascinated way. 
She Bed just observed, for the first time, that it 

‘was considerably worn—even threadbare. in 
places. And the garment of which Ray had 
divested himself, down-stairs, was, she remem- 
bered, nearly new! : 

Somehow the discovery turned her sick, for a 
moment. She shrunk in horror from following 
out the thought it rs oe pare ; 

“No,” she said at length, pressing her hand 
upon her eyes, ‘‘I do not know. It is another 
of that awful night’s mysteries. Ob, my God, 
when will they all be cleared away?” 

Ray’s countenance changed ; an expression of 
ditter pain and wpiret swept over it. 

“You are not looking well, Geralda. Iam 
afraid you brood too much over your trouble.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she said in a busky voice, ‘‘I brood 


_ Over it continually, I shall never have done.” 


ome fr 
tA 


‘*T suppose it is the uncertainty that makes it 

80 hard to bear. You are kept in a fever of 
Anxiety to learn the real facts connected with 
-¥our father’s death. Try to be patient, my 


a tg, LS 
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friend. Mr. Hine will bring the truth to light 
if any onecan,.” © 

There was a long pause; Ray seemed to be 
deliberating wit: . himself. 

“This matter of the cloak will bear investi- 
gating,” he added, at length, ‘‘It is certainly 
a curious coincidence that it should be found 
just at the present time. There may be some 
aie cae at work to which we have no 
clew. 

Geralda’s hand had fallen from her eyes—she 
sat looking at him in silence. ‘‘God be merci- 
ful to us all!” she cried, suddenly, and turned 
away her face. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PENNILESS PAINTER. 
"Tis an atrocious world !—Butwer, 


We must now turn back for a few moments, 
to narrate an event or two that occurred some- 
what earlier than those we have just been re- 
cording. ¢ 

One clear, cold afternoon in February a very 
pretty young woman was hurrying breathlessly 
and somewhat apprehensively along one of the 
wretched streets that lead from the Five Points 
toward the river. A squalid, miserable street 
it was, with want and crime written as a legend 
upon its black, tumble-down houses and filthy 
by-ways. Evil-eyed men and women and un- 
kempt children, gathered about the tiny courts 
and low doorways, turned to stare after the 
light, neat figure of the young person who went 
tripping ek soairily. She looked singularly 
out of place in such a scene, and it was thus 
they bore unwitting testimony to this fact. 

She had closely scanned the well-nighillegible 
numbers as she went along. All at once she 
had stopped short, and pressed her hand upon 
her heart. ‘‘ This must be the place,”’ she mur- 
mured with quickening breath; and with one 
dash had climbed the rickety eles 

The hall was a bare, neglected place, with a 
dilapidated staircase leading to the rooms 
above, but it might have been the grand en- 
trance to a palace for all the difference the 
young woman could have told at that moment. 
A wrinkled old hag stood in an open door, near 
by, and to her the new-comer hastily made her 
way. 

‘‘Do you know,” she said, tremulously, ‘‘if 
a4 artist. named Forsyth has rooms in this 

ace? 

Pp Forsyth!” echoed the woman, sharply. 
‘Yes, that’s the name as nearly as I can make 
it out, Picture painter, ain’t he? Ay, that’s 
the chap. Attic, third door to the left.” 

“Thank you.” The pretty young creature 


was moving hastily on when the woman strode. | 


after her. 

‘*Say, now, ma’am,” she cried, ‘‘ do you hap- 
pen to be a friend or relation of that man’s?” 

“*T am his wife.” 

‘Wife! Lord, no!” starting back a step with 
a prolonged stare. ‘Lord, no! I never knew 
he had one. Wife! Good gracious!” 

Something in the woman’s tone made Mrs. 
Forsyth turn and look at her. 

“What is it?’ she said, faintly. ‘I think 
there is something you wish to tell me. ls my 
husband ill?” 

‘* Well, ma’am, he ain’t none too strong and 
hearty at the present time,” came the hesitating 
answer. “ He’s been ailin’ ever since he came 
here to lodge. .You’d better make up your 
mind to see a change in him, afore goin’ up- 
stairs, ma’am; then it won’t come so sudden 
like. It is—” 

Mrs. Forsyth heard no more. She went up 
one staircase, then another, with flying feet. 

“‘ Dick, Dick,” she cried, shrilly, at the door 
of her husband’s chamber, then flung herself 
against it. 

The miserable catch gave way, and she was 
within. What a bare, dreary place it was! No 
chimney, no fire, no furniture of any sort ex- 
cept a broken chair, a rude box that did dut 
as table, a painter’s easel on which was a half- 
finished picture, and the wretched straw bed in 
one corner where the artist himself was lying! 

Mrs, Forsyth rushed screaming across the 
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It was like confronting the ghost of the man she 
had come to seek. 

“Tam not Selingradt to-day and thought I 
would liedown awhile, Elsie,’ he said, smiling 
a poor, pitiful smile, more sorrowful than any 
outbreak of grief would have been, 

Her chest began to heave, but she controlled 
herself. 

“Dick,” she said, steadily, ‘‘how long have 
you been like this?” 

“ A—a—day or two,” came the hesitating an- 


swer. 

‘Tell me the truth, Dick. How long?” 

“* Well, for some weeks.” 

‘* What is the matter?” 

*‘} don’t know,” he said, a sigh, long and deep 
breaking from his lips. ‘*My strength see: 
to fail allat once, and I have not been able to 
get strong again.” 

But, as she glanced round the bare, comfort- 
less room, the riddle was easily read by Elsie 
Forsyth. The signs of extreme destitution 
were everywhere. He, her husband, was,slowly 
dying of want and starvation! 

“Oh, Dick, why did you never send for me?” 

A shadow went over his face. 


‘Could I bring my wife to a miserable hole — 


like this?” he said, bitterly. 

“ Don’t, Dick. You know I would have en- 
dured everything to be with you. Oh, why did 
you go away and leave me?” 

“It was for your own sake T,went, Elsie. I 
knew you would be much more comforta 
and happy without me.” * 

A sob rose in her throat, but she choked it 
back. Laying her cheek against his, she held it 
there a moment, then turned away and again 
ran over the inventory of what the wretched 
attic contained. Not a solitary comfort any- 
where!|—not a morsel of food save a crust of 
dry bread that lay beside a cup on the top of 
the box! 

A pair of troubled eyes from the couch of 
straw, fallowed her every movement. 

‘** Tt is a long while since I have been able to 
— anything, Elsie,” he said, half-apologeti- 
cally. : 

‘*My God! And you have even wanted food!” 

She could have — but there was no time 
for tears. Her mind had been made he from 
the first what to do. Going out quickly she 
found the landlady, and had a few minutes’ 
conversation with her. 
found in that overcrowded piace, and when 
| Elsie returned to the attic she took with her a 
| bowl of savory soup and a little wine that had 
| be n purchased in the next street. It was piti- 
| ful to see how the sick man’s eyes High du 
| when he saw what she had brought. He took. 
the bowl and ate the soup very slowly, trying 
thus to eonceal his eagerness. p lies 

“Oh, Elsie, this is just what I’ve wanted all 


day,” he said. “ I'm glad you thought to send 
or 10. : 
Her eyes filled. 


‘Rat it all, Dick. ‘Then I want you to taste 
this wine.” f 

He did so. Gradually his eyes brightened 
and a slight flush rose in his cheeks. He sunk 
back upon the straw with a deep sigh of satis- 
faction. et 

“* Now tell me how you succeeded in findi 
your way here, Elsie,” he said, holding tigh 


to her hand, : > 
‘‘By and by. There is something else to be 
done just now. How do you feel, Dick?” =~ 


‘* Better—very much better.” aM 
* Well enough to undertake a short pas aca 
‘*Oh, yes. But,” looking at her cur ously, 
‘“why do you ask that?” sl 


“Because I have hired a room in a more de- 


cent neighborhood, and wish to take you there. 
Ihave sent for a cab, and it must at the 
— by this time. Let me help you to get 
ready. +54 
This was easily done. He had nothing worth 
taking away except the half-finished ae 
and the materials with which he worked. His 
ona belongings could be made into a single bun- 
e. ieee 


Richard Forsyth’s history was a common 
one, and yet oe Avite could be more sad. He 


Messengers were easily — 


wae 
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he began to mend rapidly. Before theciose of ; ‘‘ Dudley!” he said. - 
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visit; but Richard disappeared during the . the second week he was able to sit up all day, 


might leaving a ‘brief note for his wife, in 
which his real purpose was made clear. 


**T can suffer myself without a murmur,” the let- 


tersaid, ‘but it kills me tosee you wasting awayfor ever undertaken. 
| moor proast which a solitary figure seemed to 


wantof the simple comforts of life. 1 
uncle is | ore than willing to give you a 
has often said so, Farewell, darling—I go to battle 
with the world alone. Whether we shall ever meet 
again, God alone can tell—it will depend upon the 
measure of success that crowns my efforts. May 
God guard and shield you forever, my precious 
wife.’ : 

Months had elapsed since then, and now hus- 

band and wife were together nag for the first 
time. What Ric Forsyth had suffered 
during the interval my pen shrinks from por- 
Sanne: but typough everything he had re- 
mained steadfast to his purpose of bearing the 
burden alone. Even in sickness he would not 
send for his wife, though feeling the need of 
her gentle presence every day and every hour. 
But somehow she had managed to trace him, 
and here she was, ministering to his wants as 
of old. It seemed like a sudden taste of hea- 
ven! , 
When presently he found himself in a cheer- 
ful room, dyin on a lounge before a glowing 
fire, with Elsie kneeling beside him, clasping his 
worn and wasted hand, all his manhood gave 
way, and he burst out crying hysterically, like 
a@ woman. 

‘Tt seems like a dream,” he said, in a husky 
whisper. ‘‘I did not expect to enjoy anything 
like this again.” 

‘This room has been mine ever since I came 
to New York two weeks ago. I’m glad you 
like it; Dick.” 

What a pretty 
compared with his dreary attic! 


ow your 
ome—he 


comfortable place it seemed, 
Curtains at 


_ the windows, a carpet on the floor, a neat bed 


in the corner! It all looked very pleasant, in- 
deed, but—could they afford such luxury? 
Elsie seemed to divine what was passing in 


his mind. |. 

“T have a little money, Dick, enough to last 
until gine get up again,” she said. “I taught 
school after you left me, and saved every dol- 

of my wages. My uncle added a little to 

the sum, and now I feel quite rich. I knew the 
time would come when these savings would be 
needed.” 
_ He looked at her wistfully. 

ae ve, tig ihe me, Elsie, for going 
a and leaving you 

Sy epenes felt there was anything to forgive,” 
she said, smiling rather sadly. 

‘(It seemed such a cowardly thing to do.” 

“Nay, in your case it was only heroic. I 


_ knew well enough what it cost you to give me 
up. There was never one hard thought in my 


art, Dick—never! I lost no time in repining, 
went quietly at work to gather money en- 


you.” 


| 
| 


and even work a few hours upon his uncom- 
pleted picture. _ 

It was a more ambitious subject than he had 
A wild, barren, lonesome 


be toiling slowly and painfully, while a larid 
sky, presaging storm and danger, bent threat- 
eningly above. Poor Dick had literally paint- 
ed his soulinto the picture and it was perfec- 
tion of its kind. pee by his wife’s pres- 
ence and sympathy, he went at the finishin 
work with renewed enthusiasm. He ha 
christened the scene “ The Wanderer.” 

About this time Elsie undertook a little com- 
mission by herself. Going secretly to the 
pawnbroker’s shop she redeemed the paintings 
—three in number—her husband had left there, 
and took them to a picture-dealer’s on Broad- 


way. 

“They are beautifully done,” she thought, 
‘*and can’t help finding purchasers if left in a 
public place. I will say nothing to Dick until 
one of them is sold.” 

She met with something of a rebuff, however. 

The picture-dealer received her kindly, but 
manifested no curiosity to see the paintings. 

‘* Are they your own work, am?’ he in- 

uired. 
wi Oh, no. My husband painted them,” 

‘What name?” 

** Richard Forsyth.” 

The dealer shook his head, 

“The name is not known in New York. Itis 
not the character of the work, nowadays, so 
much as who didit. Iam afraid it would beof 
no use, madam.’ 

‘* Will you be good enough to look at the pic- 
tures?” 

He was about to do so when some one spoke 
his name, gentleman was loitering in a 
small alcove to the left screened by crimson 
curtains, Elsie caught a glimpse of his face and 
felt instantly she had seen it before, under a 
culiar circumstances, though she could not tell 
when or where. It was a striking face, dark 
and singularly handsome, 

“T wish you would consent to receive the 
Horgan SO e said to the dealer in a low voice, 


Atte every word reached Elsie’s ears dis- 
tinct y- “TY will tell you why some other 
time. 

‘Very well.” 

‘‘And be sure to get the young wornan’s ad- 


dress.” 

A moment more and the dealer came back to 
the counter where Eisie was standing. The 
paintings could be left, he said, and he would 
make an effort to dispose of them. 

The by-play had ware and puzzled Elsie, but 
when she thought of Dick, his illness, suffering 
and poverty, she dared not resent it, Far bet- 
ter swallow her mortification than permit an 

ortunity like this to pass. So she thanked 


“God & ) 
lure Soe He did,” she said, gently, “I think | the: dealer for his kindness, saw that the pic- 


He d 

Kher hey were both silenta moment. At length 
Dick said, in a bewildered tone: 

_“Tell me how you managed it, Elsie. The 
chances were so against your finding me in that 
out-of-the-way attic, that it seems little short 
of a miracle that you succeeded.” 

“Inf the first h- ace,” she answered, “I went 
‘the rounds of the galleries, everywhere [ 
could find pictures on exhibition or for sale. 
No one had ever heard of you. Nevertheless, I 
could notgive up the conviction that you were 
in New York. This morning I was passing 
along a back street, full of pawnbroker’sshops, 
when Isaw some pictures in the window—” 

stay | ae to leave them there,” he in- 

ith a sudden flush. ‘‘The altry 
on. 

“‘One of the pictures was a pretty country 

e, a brook with a young girl, her hat 
of flowers, crossing on the stones, she went on. 
‘The minute my eyes fell upon it I knew who 
had painted it, for the girl’s face was like mine, 
Dick, only younger and prettier. I entered, 
| the maker oad J4Vs tue your address, 
Now, you have the wholestory. Ah, Dick, that 
its mission, after all.” 
“CA blessed one,’’ he said, touching his lips to 


her forehead, “for it brought you to my side: 
again, 


ie 
CHAPTER XIV. 
$ ‘THE FALSE COUSIN, 
“You wrought it with consummate 
You srought it by word and by wie 
_Ricwarp Forsyru’s illness had been occa- 
sioned oy exposure and insufficient food, and 
’ that he was comfortably lodged and fed 


ee were hung in a good light, and left the 
shop. 

Some one came up behind her.ere she had 
gone a single square. 

‘Pardon me,” said a soft, musical voice, 
“are you not Mrs. Forsyth?” 

Turning her head she saw, with a feeling 
akin to terror, it was the same handsome gen- 
tleman she had noticed at the picture-dealer’s, 

“That is my name,” she said, trying to calm 
herself. 

“IT heard you give it to Mr. Highart. I am 
Dudiey Linton.” 

He looked at her earnestly as he spoke, but 
saw in a moment that the name was unfamiliar 
vo iTsit possible that Dick ke of me? 

‘*Is it possible ick never e of me 
I am his cousin.” mr 

No, Dick had never spoken of him. Elsie 
felt a momentary doubt of the truth of his last 
assertion. She had been laboring under the 
impression that her husband had no near rela- 
tives living. 

““T did not know Dick was in New York,” 
Dudley said, after a brief pause. ‘‘May I 
walk home with you just now, and pay him a 
visit? 

Tt was fe peep to refuse such a request. 
Elsie replied to his many questions only in 
monosyllables, however, as they walked on, 
She felt relieved when the familiar house where 
Dick sat waiting-for her at that moment came 
in sight, 

She found him toiling patiently at ‘The 
Wanderer.” Hearing her step outside the door, 
he stood up with a smile upon his face; but it 
vanished when he saw who entered just behind 
her, An expression blended of pain and bitter- 
ness swept over his id features. , 


‘ae 


: ‘ 
. _ 


“Dick!” 

Then he fell back in his chair and turned his 
faceaway. But Dudley was not easily rebuffed, 
= nearer, he grasped his cousin’s reluctant 


and, 

‘“You and I have no quarrel, Dick,” he said, 
‘Let us be friends as of old.” 

“‘Friends?” the poor fellow repeated, in a 
weary voice, 

‘Why not? I never harbored a single evil 
thought toward you. I should have hunted 
you up long ago had I known where to find 
you. 


A momentary struggle, then Dick turned to 
his visitor with his usually pleasant smile and 
kindly expression. 

“It would be wrong to cherish resentment 
where none isfelt toward me. I am glad to see 
you, Dudley.” 

ss May I tell aunt Joanna that you are here?” 

‘Just as you please; it can make no differ- 
oes Dick replied, his face again slouding a 
ittle. 

‘* Why do you live in this wretched hole?” 

Wretched! It had seemed a Paradise to Dick 
mii his previous experience. But he only 
said: 


“The world has not used me well, Ican af- 
ford no better.” 
~ one pictures do not find purchasers?” 
fo) 


“*T sell one occasionally—not enough to keep 
me from starvation, however, were it not for 
the liberal allowance aunt Joanna gives me. 
The amount is five thousand a year.” 

“Five thousand dollars,” Dick thought, with. 
a bitter smile. ‘‘ What sorrow, sickness and 
Lage one-fourth of that sum would have saved 
me 

And yet the woman to whom reference had 
been made bore the same relationship to him as 
to Dudley! There was no sufficient reason why 
she should not deal as liberally with him. 

pai now turned to look at the picture on 
the easel. The subject struck him as being a 
little fantastic at first, but he saw in it touches 
of real genius. The more he gazed at it, the 
more it grew into his liking. 

‘*You never did anything like this before!” 
he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. ‘It will make 
you famous. You are on the road to fortune 
at last! Icould not do such work to save my 

e. 

“Tam doing it to save mine,” Dick returned, 
very quietly. ‘‘ But how did you find me out?” 

ie now came forward and confessed what: 
she had done—redeemed the paintings at the 
pawnbroker’s, and taken them to a picture- 
dealér to be sold, where she had encountered 
Mr, Linton. 

‘‘T have some influence here,” Dudley said, 
by way of piphlprora ting the account. ‘ Leave 
the matter to me, and I will see that the pic- 
tures are sold. You cannot hope to ize 
very much for them, but it will open a market 
for other work.” 

Shortly afterward he went away. Dick sat 
silent and thoughtful for some time, a shadow 
on his face. At length Elsie sat down beside 
him and said: ‘ 

‘“Where have I seen your cousin before? I 
was asking myself the question all the while he 
was here,” 

= It does not seem possible you can have met 


‘tT have,” she persisted; ‘‘and one of these 
days I shall recall when and where. He had 
sumehow left an unpleasant impression on my 
mind, That is what makes me so positive.” 

Dick made no reply, He was too busy with 
his tue troubled thoughts just at that mo- 
men 

‘“Why did you never speak of Mr. Linton or 
your aunt Joanna?’ Elsie broke the silence 
again by in ie 3 

“TT woul 8 y have forgotten their very 
existence. ere are reasons why it has been 
extremely painful for me even to think of them 

k of them I could not,” 

‘A sigh long and deep rose to his lips. Elsie 
looked at him earnestly for a moment or two. 
What mystery was this? His aunt was evi- 
dently a very rich woman, and yet he had 
nearly perished of cold and starvation rather 
than apply to ber for pee 
mea wish you would tell me what you mean, 

ick. 

He turned away—but only for a moment. 
As she knelt beside him, his hand dropped loy- 
ingly upon her head. 

“Twill, Aunt Joanna is a strange woman, 
harsh, eccentric, and often unjust. I think she 
was fonder of me than of Dudley, however, un-, 
til we both spent a night. at her bouse some 
four years ago. scarcely know how to telk 

) 
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you, but—but—poison was foand in the — of 
emonade that always stands beside her at 
night—she drank a little, enough to make her 
deathly sick—circumstances seemed to indicate 
it was [ who had tampered with the contents of 
tho glass, and—and— ; 

He covered his face with both hands and 
groaned aloud. : ; 

“She suspected you !” cried Elsie, in horror 
and amazement. ‘‘How could she? Ob, how 
could she?” 

“T only know that she did,” he answered, 
‘‘and that her doors have been closed against 
me since that dreadful night.” ; 

‘“‘But some one must have been guilty. Who 
was it?” , 

‘“T do not know, or even care to conjecture.” 

“Tf the real culprit were discovered, you 
would be cleared from this damaging suspi- 
cion, 

“Tt will all come right in God’s own time,” 
he answered, gravely opping his head, 

After that first visit, Dudley Linton came 
frequently to Dick’s lodgings. He manifested 
a great interest in the progress of “The Wan- 
derer,” and was very free with his criticisms. 
‘“‘You have not given exactly the right expres- 
sion to that face,” he said, on one occasion, and 
snatching the brush from Dick’s fingers made a 
few hasty strokes that well-nigh ruined the 
whole thing. Poor Dick worked two whole 
days before the mischief so easily done could be 
remedied. 

Another time, the moon was too brown, and 
he streaked it with green patches that had to 
be painted out again with great trouble and la- 
bor. ain, he dec. there was‘too much 
red in the sky, and caught up the brush. But 
this time Elsie caught his hand before he had 
done any mischief. She was out of all patience 
with his strange proceedings. 

‘You shall not touch a brush to that canvas 
again,” she exclaimed, a faint color rising in 
her cheeks. ‘There is toomuch at stake, One 
head is better than two when it comes to paint- 
ing a picture.” 

fie desisted, of course, and made a dozen 
graceful apologies, But his next attempt was 
more. di te than anything that had pro 
ceded. Cooeain the eng ng day, with a bot- 
tle of ink for which Dick asked in order to 
make some notes in his diary, Dudley pretended 
to stumble, and would have spilled the whole 
contents of the bottle over the picture had not 
Elsie, who was watchi im, quickly drawn 
the easel aside. 

For the s of ten seconds the two stood 
looking straight into each other’s eyes. Then 
Dudley drew back with a faint laugh. 

*‘Good God!” he criedout. ‘ What a narrow 


escape!’ 

eal indeed. There was fresh paint on the 
picture, and the ink-stains could not have been 
effectually removed. 

Elsie said nothing, but she trembled with an- 
ger and excitement. In the brief space of time 
while they stood glaring at each other, the per- 
plexing komen t had so troubled and puz- 
zled her suddenly became elear. She knew at 
last under what circumstances she had seen 
Dudley Linton before. 

She said nota word of this to her husband 
until a long time afterward, however. 

Dudley seemed restless and uneasy after this 
little incident, and soon withdrew. When he 
had gone Elsie stole up to the picture and 
pressed her lips to the canvas, almost ready to 
cry. She knew how many ambitious hopes and 
dreams Dick had permitted to center upon it. 

“J wish that man would not come here,” she 
said, in a tone that made her husband stare. 

os Why?” 

‘“‘Heis your secret enemy—a false friend— 
treacherous to the heart’s core!” 

Dick looked startled at her earnestness. 
“Ob, no, I think you do Dudley an injustice in 
saying that,” he returned. “ ou have allowed 
yourself to be prejudiced against him by his 
careless ways.” ' 

Dudley did not come again for a week; then, 
as he entered, he tossed a roll of crisp bank- 
—— into Hisie’s lap. Pe vera he hoped they 
might prove a peace offering. 

The siendess are sold—all three,” he said. 
“That is the amount they brought—seventy- 
five dollars. It seems a meager sum--they are 
well worth ten times as much. But we were 
compelled to let them go for what we could 


The money was very welcome just then, for 


Elsie’s scanty store had decreased rece, 
It would save them from want a little w 


longer. 
Dick worked early and late at ‘The Wan- 


derer.” He looked like the ghost of himself as 
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he sat plying the brush all daylong. Such in- 
pare: oar mingled though it wan with hope 
and enthusiasm, was wearing him ovt. en 
the picture was finished he had wasted almost 
to a ghadow, and could scarcely hold up his 


head for weakness. 

“The jogos is too good to be wasted at a 
picture-dealer’s,” said Dudley, when he saw it 
completed, ‘Give it tome, and I’ll manage to 
have it entered at one of the galleries where the 
critics can see it. Nothing helps a picture so 
much as to be written ne B: 

Dick yielded—indeed he had scarcely ee 
enough left to object to anything—and ‘“‘ The 
Wanderer” went to an up-town gallery. 

Two anxious weeks went_by before eee ok 
was heard of it. At last Dudley made his ep- 

pearance one afternoon bringing a folded re- 
view still damp from the press. Dick divined 
the truth before a single word had been uttered. 

‘“You—you—bring bad news?” he said, trem- 

bling like a leaf as he looked up. 

** Yes,” Dudley replied, dashing the review 
on the table before him. ‘The critics are fools 
—they don’t know a fine picture when they see 
one. There! read their verdict for yourself.” 

Dick’s shaking hands clutched the wet sheet. 
Not until that moment had he realized how 
much the success of the picture meant to him. 
As he read the iron entered his.soul as it never 
had entered man’s before. Utter and sweeping 
condemnation was what he found—the picture 
that had seemed so beautiful and perfect in his 
eyes was characterized as the work of an am- 
bitious upstart. 

He could not endure the blow. A clicking 
sound came in his throat, and with a piercing, 
terrible cry, he fell back insensible, 


CHAPTER XV. 
EVIL DAYS. 
Bring me no more reports.—MacnBers. 

A¥?eR this long digression the reader may 
not be unwilling to take up the thread of the 
story precisely where it was dropped in order 
to bring our new friends, the young artist and 
his wife, upon the stage. 

For days after her husband’s awful death, 
Leonie Trevlyn kept aloof from everybody. 
Never, in all her life, had she felt so thoroughly 
miserable, and there was not one to whom she 
could gowith her trouble. Geralda had already 
repulsed her, and Garnet was still very sick and 
delirious. ough thirsting for human sym- 
n'y 8 she felt herself hopelessly shut away 

mi é 


Dudley Linton came every day to the house, 
but she shrunk in terror from meeting him, 
There was something very singular in her be- 
havior as far as he was concerned. The mere 
sound of his voice in the hall—a voice that still 
had power to stir her pulses as none other could 
—was enough to send her flying to the door of 
her chamber, when every bolt would be slipped 
into its socket, and she would throw herself on 
the couch and lie there panting and trembling 
until he had gone away. 

One morning when nearly two weeks had 
elapsed in thismanner, she left her chamber in a 

rate mood, and stole down the corridor to 

the room where Garnet was lying. She felt 

ines she should go mad if shut in by herself any 

onger. 

© child was tossing wildly on the bed, and 

Mrs. Webb stood by, bathing her forehead and 

occasionally moistening her lips. Leonie drew 
near with a hesitating step. 

‘‘ How is Garnet this morning?” she inquired. 

“No better,” came the brief reply. 

‘Ts she still unconscious of whet goes on 
around her?” 

“Yes. When she is not raving, she lies in a 


_sort of stupor as you see her now.” 


‘Poor child,” said Leonie, in a low voice. 
‘* No one takes our trouble so hard as she does.” 
For some minutes she stood beside the bed, 
looking sorrowfully at the withered, thin little 
face resting against the pilow. Oh, how alter- 
nH it was! every bit of youth had gone out 
of it. 
Suddenly Garnet threw up her hands and lift- 
ed her eyes lit with a hot light, 
‘‘Dead!” she muttered. ‘Good God, it can- 
not be! Oh,m precious papa, you shall be 
terribly avenged.’ 
Leonie changed color, and started away from 
the bed, saying, in a husky whisper: 
“Does she m.go on like that, Mrs, Webb?” 
“* Always, when she talks at all,” answered 
the woman. “Itseemsto be the one thought 
in her wandering mind—to avenge Mr. Trey- 
lyn’s death. She has taken a queer notion that 
he was foully dealt with.” 


\ 


| 
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Leonie felt her pulses start, but she tried to 
calm herself. 

‘‘How absurd!” she panted. ‘‘Can nothing 
be done to drive such thoughts out of the child’s 

2 

*T have tried it, but she clings persistently to 
the idea that murder has been done, Of course 
it is of no use arguing with a person in her 
condition.” 

‘‘ Murder!” repeated Leonie, as though ter- 
ror-stricken. ‘‘ That is a terrible word—be care- 
ful how you use it.” 

‘T am not the only person who has used it in 
this case,” said the woman, sullenly. 

““What—what—do you mean?” 

“Come here.” Mrs. Webb caught her by her 
arm, and dragged her to the window. ‘Do 
you see that man walking in the garden?” 

Leonie nodded. It was Mr. Hine. He was 
sauntering slowly along one of the walks, smok 
ingacigar. She had seen him about the house 
and grounds, occasionally, since her husband’s 
death, but had not given any particular thought 
to the fact until now. 

‘Do you know why he is here?’ Mrs. Webb 
wenton. ‘Well, Ican tell you. That man is 
a private detective, in the employ of Miss Ge- 
ralda! She is not satisfied that her father’s 
death was the result of accident, and is investi- 
gating the truth.” 

“No, no! Oh, no, no!” 

_ The words fell in frightened accents from her 
lips. Keeping aloof from all others as she had 
done, no inkling of what was going on had 
dawned upon her mind until that moment. It 
came like a dreadful shock. 

“No, no,” she kept repeating, and leaned 
against the window-frame, as though the reve- 
lation made her faint, 


That day, instead of bolting herself in her — 


chamber as usual when Dudley came to pay his 
customary visit to Geralda, she left the door 
wide open, waited and listened at it until the 
interview in the drawing-room was over, then 
flung a shawl about her, ran down the back- 
stairs, and met him face to face in the grounds, 
as he was going away. 

It was t 
other’s presence since that night. Dudley fell 
back, involuntarily, and a sudden rush of blood 
swept up to his war) It was quite 
ble for him to meet 

“T have somethin 
before he could s . 

Come this way, then,” he said, recovering 
himself almostimmediately ; and he would have 
drawn her into one of the secluded side-paths, - 
but she broke violently from him. 

‘Not that way,” she panted, shuddering. ‘I 
will goin a but that.” 

Dudley muttered an oath. In the excitement 
of the moment he had turned into a path that: 
led directly to the summer-house that had wit- 
nessed so many secret interviews between them — 
already, and had finally been the scene of a 
tragic death. ‘ 

ot another word was spoken until they had 
ffone some distance in the opposite direction, 
hen they paused at a po‘nt screened from the 
observation of any person at the house, by in- 
tervening shrubbery, and Dudley said; 


to say to you,” she cried, 


lyn? 

3 Don’t address me by that hated name,” she 
cried, with another violent shudder, ‘It is un- 
necessary cruelty.” 

‘« How could I tel’ that you would not resent 
the use of any other? Circumstances have 
changed since our last meeting in these grounds, 
please to remember.” 

She looked down, but was silent. 

‘“‘ You have avoided me so persistently of late, 
Leonie, that I could not but conclude your feel- 
ings toward me had changed.” , | 
fee wish they had,” shepanted. ‘I wish they ' 


‘“ Why have you sought an interview at the 
present time?’ he said, abruptly, re to 
the old question, for he felt really curious. 

He saw her throat swell—a strange tremor 
shook her. The answer came at last, in a husky 
half-whisper. It took the form of a question. 

“Do you know what they are saying about— 
about him—I mean Mr. Trevlyn?’ : 

‘What are they?” , 

“That—that—my God, how can I tell you? 
That he was murdered!” 

Over the man’s face swept a-sudden change. 
The color went out of it, even Leo leaying 
the lips. He gave her one swift, searching, ter- 
rible glances, then his eyes fell. 

‘“‘T had gathered that there was some doubt 
in regard to the manner of Robert Trevlyn’s 
death,” he said, trying to speak in a careless 


| tone. ‘But, this is not to be bruited abroad, I 


e first time they had stood in each | 


his woman like any other. 


‘‘What have you to communicate, Mrs, Trev-_ . 
>] r 
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believe. It is a horrible subject—I would rath- 
er not speak of it.” 

“You must speak of it—this once, at least,” 
she returned, with singular earnestness. ‘‘ The 
matter has gone further than you may be 
aware. A private detective has been hanging | 
os, the premises, for days, making investiga- 

ons. 

‘You mean that fellow, Hine?” 

‘‘T have not learned hisname. I only know 
the simple fact to which allusion has been 
made.” 

Dudley moved uneasily. 

‘* Nothing has been said to me by Geralda or 
any one else,” he returned. ‘‘ But I readily di- 
vined the nature of the fellow’s. business here. 
He is much too clever and quiet for a servant.” 

“Oh, what will come of it?” she cried, witha 
low burst of hysterical sobs. 

‘God knows—I don’t. At the worst we 
can— 

He broke off ebrapity. Leonie heard a sharp 
click in his throat. After a minute’s silence he 
pushed her away, and turned on his heel. 

‘Tf this is all you have to say, { will not sto 
to listen,” he cried, violently. ‘‘ Never broac 
the subject to me again. I cannot bear it.” 

Leonie stood like a statue, and saw him move 
slowly down the path where birds were twit- 
_ tering, and flowers tossing on either hand in the 

gentle breeze. Nov until. the shrubbery hid 
him from view, and she heard the gate shut, did 
she stir from that fixed position. 

““My God!” she said, then passing her hand 
across her eyes. 

When she returned to the house a little after, 
Geralda was standing on the steps conversing in 


_ _ low tones with Mr. Hine. Leonie’s heart beat a 


trifle quicker at the sight. Seleing: Geralda’s 
arm, she drew her on violently toward the 


vor, ’ 
_‘*Send that man away,” she said, in a noarse 

whisper. ‘‘Send him away!” 

Geralda released herself, and looked her full 
in the face. 

‘This is a strange demand for you to make, 
Mrs. Trevlyn. I see no oceasion for it.” 

“Send him away,” Leonie kept caeponting, 
with passionate vehemence. ‘‘ For ’s sake, 
send him away ” 

; ‘““Why should I? He isof use to me. What 
fault have you to find with him?’ : 
 \**Send him away!” she cried again, with 
gasps between her words. ‘‘ You must—or 
ae ruin—and shame—upon those you love. 
For God’s sake, for your own sake, for all our 

sakes, let this investigation drop!” 

_ With these wild, incomprehensible words, she 
suddenly rushed past Geralda and shut herself 
into the house, 

_. As soon as she disappeared, Mr. Hine came 

slowly up the steps. He had witnessed the 

strange scene, his acute ears had even gathered 

_ every word that had been uttered, and now 

what he thought of it was plainly expressed in 
his face. 

ad‘ Mites Trevlyn,” he. said, abruptly, ‘ you 

brought me here to inquire into the salary 

_ that envelops your father’s sudden death. Of 

_ course it is your wish that I should speak upon 
the subject with the utmost freedom?” 

© hesitated, grew perceptibly paler, but 

finally said: 

is. 


ae 


_... But Imight be compelled to broach theories 
that would shock and distress you.” 

: “Jam prepared for that. If you have any- 

_ thing to disclose, pray do so without further 

” n 


papiace. { 
, He shook his head. 

‘No new facts bearing upon the case have 
come to light. But I have formed a new theory. 
-Imight have told you so before, but hesitated 
to speak of it. I thinkI had better be perfectly 
frank with you, however.” 

‘*T hope you will.” 
Your sister endeavored, in the first place, 
to throw suspicion upon Mr.’Ray Armitage. 
_ Several facts have come to my knowledge that 

would be strong circumstantial evidence against 
that gentleman. Though pretending to ridi- 
cule ee idea, there was a time when I felt 
strongly tempted to believe in his guilt my- 


She drew back a step, shaking asin an ague 


“ And now you think otherwise?” she cried. 
Uy Now you think otherwise?” 


“Tell me Bm present theory, Mr. Hine. 
Oh, you don’t know how I have suffered from 
Ls ap dhagaead Peg suffering still! If you 


‘can put an end to it, pray do so at whatever 
cost. ;, i 1 
 . “No, Miss Trevlyn, I can only give you a new | 
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hypothesis for an old one. Vo you not rearze 
that there must have been a cause for the sin- 
gular behavior of the woman who has a left 
you? Itis my present belief that Mrs. v1 
could reveal the whole mystery if so disposed!” 
era. started. The idea was not new to 
her thoughts, but she had: never before heard it 
expressed in words. Noone knew better than 
herself that Leonie had married her father for 
his wealth and position, though her heart was 
iven to Dudley Linton, between whom and 
erself had existed a secret understanding all 
along. 

“You would not insinuate that she murdered 
papa?” Geralda cried, panting. ‘‘ Not that—not 
that!’ : 

‘She may not have killed him herself,” the 
detective gravely replied; ‘‘ but I am satisfied 
she knows who did—perhaps even instigated the 
deed!” 

Geralda put her hand over her heart as 
though trying to still its passionate throbbings, 

‘¢ This is too dreadful! For God’s sake say no 
more until you have something besides con- 
jecture to offer,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A CRISIS. 
—Ah, me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is.—SHAKSPEARE. 

THREE days later, Leonie was sitting beside 
the couch in Garnet’s chamber, one afternoon, 
when the child, who had been sleeping soundly 
for some time, suddenly opened her eyes and 
looked at her with a gleam of intelligence. 

‘Is it you, Leonie? What are you doing 
here?” 

Leonie started up, and bent over the couch. 
A great change had come over that pallid little 
face; it was no longer distorted with pain, or 
wrung with the fury of delirium. 

‘*You have been ill, Garnet,” she said, as 
calmly asshe could. “I came to sit with you 
while Mrs. Webb attends to some duties down- 
stairs,” 

They were both silent for a minute, then Gar- 
net iy weg 'd pushed back the thick, entangled 
locks from her wasted face, and said: 

‘*T know I have been ont, of my head, Leonie. 
I still feel weak and bewildered, and can only 
collect_my thoughts by making a great exer- 
tion. What have I said? Tell me! A great 
many nonsensical things, there is no doubt.” 

Her twinkling red eyes were lifted so steadily 
and inquiringly, that Leonie’s fell before them, 

“T heard little, indeed, of your ravings,” she 
replied. ‘*The housekeeper was with you al- 
most constantly.” 

‘*Has she not told you what I talked about in 
my delirium?” 

‘ {do not think Mrs. Webb petigre a anything 
in particular from your talk, it was so inco- 
herent and rambling, Butit can be of no con- 
manenes, one way or the other.” 

arnet had slightly raised herself from the 

illow, but she now fell back again, breathing a 

ong, relieved sigh. A hevy load had evident- 
ly been lifted from her mind. 

‘Don’t leave me yet,” she said, at length, 
when Leonie turned to go away. ‘‘I hate to 
be alone. I’m haunted, Leonie, I see: terrible 
things when no one is by to keep them aloof! 
Oh, it is dreadful to be so tormented! I wish I 
dared tell you what I suffer—but I must not!” 

“Tf there is anything on your mind it might 
be a great relief to disclose it.” 

“ Anything on my mind!” echoed the child, 
with a shrill, scornful laugh. ‘For God’s sake 
Leonie, where are your wits? Who said I had 
any thing on my mind? NotI!’ 

‘*No,” said Leonie, soothingly, ‘* you did not. 
There, there, I had no idea of vexing you, dear. 
Do try to keep yourself quiet for a little.” 

Garnet tossed about restlessly for a minute or 
two, then fixed her terrible eyes on Leonie’s 
face once more. 

‘What has been done with Ray Armitage?” 
she abruptly demanded. 

“ Wha’ 
know what you mean.” 

‘* Where is he? Has he been arrested and 
dragged to prison? Tell me, quickly—I am dy- 
ing to know.” 

onie stared at her in a bewildered way. 

“I fear you are delirious again, poor child,” 
she said. ‘‘ Try to calm yourself. What has 
Mr, Armitage done, that his liberty should be 
restricted?’ 

“Don’t you know? Has not Geralda told 
your, 

“Good God!” she cried, striking her palms 
fiercely together. ‘‘Has that villain been al- 
lowed to go free? Was it for naught that I de- 


“ 


has been done with him? I don’t | 


nounced him? Oh, this is insufferable! Wretch, 
hr . ite, murderer! God above, how I hate 


Leonie’s heart almost ceased beating. ‘‘Take 
care,” she cried, hastily, in a frightened voice. 
“Murderer is a dreadful name to apply to any 


one.” 
“Ray Armitage deserves it. Did he not kill 


r ay”? 
Pe Hel Leonie cried, panting; and striking her 
hands on her breast. ‘‘ What madness is this? 
Ray Armitage my husband’s murderer? No, 
oh, God, no!’ 

‘T saw him do it!” 

It was all Garnet said, but her face-was ghast- 

. A succession of shudders suddenly con- 
vulsed her frame, and clutching the clothes she 
gathered them tightly over her eyes. 

For some time Leonie stood as if stupefied. 
She asked no further questions, nor did Garnet 
speak again. Each seemed toshrink from meet- 
ing the other’s eyes, all at once, as though some 
spell of horror and mutual repulsion had sud- 
denly fallen between them. 

When Mrs. Webb entered the room, present- 
ly, Leonie started, like a person waking out of 
a dream, and made a gesture in the direction of 
the bed. ‘She is conscious—go to her,” she 
faintly uttered, then went away, with slow and 
heavy steps. 

It may have been an hour later that she heard 
in the lower hall the rich, musical tones of a 
voice that thrilled her very soul. Obeying her 
strong first impulse, she rose and went swiftly 
down-stairs. udley Linton was at that mo- 
ment entering the drawing-room alone. She 
followed him in and shut the door. 

I don’t know what he saw in her face, but 
coop on changed perceptibly as he looked at 
her. He grew very pale, and fell back a step. 

“You shrink from me,” she said, trembling a 
pale but looking at him steadily. ‘‘ Why is 
it 


“You startled me so. I—I—thought it was 
Geralda.” 

She went nearer to him; her eyes were di- 
lated with a aa fire; her bréath came hur- 
riedly and painfully. 

“Oh, how I have suffered!” she gasped. ‘I 
can bear it no longer—not a day—not an hour!” 

‘Why, Leonie, what is the matter?” 

‘‘What!” she cried, furiously. ‘Do you 
think I am ice—my heart of flint—my nerves of 
iron? You know very well what is the.matter. 
Dudley Linton. My love for you is killing me 
—my love, and the anguish and torture I suffer 
because of it.” 


‘*Hush!” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ You might be 
overheard.” 
‘“‘I don’t care! I’ve struggled long enough, 


and now I’m done with it.” 

** Struggled against what?” 

“The temptation to fling myself at your feet, 
and defy the whole world! Oh, there has been 
a constant warfare in my soul al) these terrible 
nights and days. Now I mean to settle it. 

hy should I be troubled by what others may 
think or say? Yoware my life and light.” 

She was grand in her passionate vehemence. 
Though Dudley’s pulses thrilled, he seemed 
ey tri pitece a leased by oo lo 

ry to ealm these sports,” he 

‘“‘T don’t. care,” she repeated. “I felt it my 
duty, at first, to shun and treat you coldly; but 
all that is past. A great,sin and sorrow has 
come between us, but I don’t even care for that. 
You may be a bad, false, cruel man—sometimes 
I feel that you are—but even your wickedness 
is powerless to turn me against you.” 

he paused, and looking straight into his eyes 
saw bim redden and pale alternately, his 
full of alarm and uneasiness. 

“Hush!” he breathed. 
coming,” 

‘‘It does not matter. I’m ready to defy 
them all. We have no longer a secret to keep. 
Let any one find it out-who will.” 

She was utterly reckless. As the door swung 
open she leaned forward suddenly and dro 
her face upon his shoulder. t pitch bad 
been reached in which all fear of consequences 
is flung to the winds. 

An angry i meg darkened his face.. He 
would have released himself, but there was no 
time. Even as he raised his hand to push her 
away Geralda stood within the room looking at 
him with an incredulous stare im which was a 
mixture of contempt. A minute’s dead silence, 
then the new-comer spoke: 

‘*T would not have intruded, believe me, had 
I known _how little I was wanted here,” she 
said co dly and haughtily. 

She turned, but before she could go away 
Dudley had thrust Leonie trom him with no 


‘“*T hear some one 
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Leonie had thrown herself into an arm-chair, 
where she sat pallid and trembling. 

‘*T cannot suffer you to depart without a 
word of self-exculpation,” Dudley said. ‘‘Ge- 
ralda, [am not so faithless to you as appear- 
ances would indicate. I hope you will believe 
me when I assure you that I am not in any 
way answerable for the situation in which you 
found me.” 

Leonie started, arid passed her hand over her 
eyes. Geralda only threw her head back. 

“It is of no consequence, Mr. Linton,” she 
said. ‘‘I have suspected for some time that 
you wished to be released from your engage- 
menttome. Beit so—you are free.” 

“‘Oh, Dudley—” Leonie began, but he stop- 

her with an angry gesture. 

‘¢T have not asked for my freedom, Geralda,” 
he exclaimed. ‘Neither do I wish it. You 
cruelly misjudge me if you think so. I entered 
this room expecting and desiring to meet you 
alone.” 

She drew herself still more haughtily erect. 

‘‘ Perhaps you will say next it is me you love, 
and not—her!” with a scornful gesture in 
Leonie’s direction. : 

“Certainly. Ido say so, and it is the truth.” 

A bitter, heart-broken ery came from the arm- 
chair. Ho had spoken sincerely, however. To 
a man of Dudley Linton’s stamp, only the unat- 
tainable is desirable. While Robert Trevlyn 
lived, and Leonie seemed lost to him forever, 
the old passion for her had been fanned into 
sudden flame again. He had even persuaded 
himself that she alone could made him happy. 

Now that she was free, and more than willing 
to accept his homage, a revulsion in his feelings 
had gradually come about. Her love no longer 
seemed a necessity. It was Geralda who now 
filled all bis heart. He blamed himself severely 
for having suffered his fickle oad to wander 
away from her fora moment. Inclination and 
ambition were alike impelling him to be true to 
her and disavow every other passion. 

Indeed it may be said that Robert Trevlyn’s 
death, removing asit didevery obstacle between 
him and Leonie, was the natural signal for his 
affections toconcentrate themselves upon his be- 
trothed to the utter discomfiture of the woman 
who had suffered so terribly through his instru- 
mentality. 

Coming still closer to Geralda he continued in 
the soft, persuasive tones he knew so well how 
to employ: - 

. If I preferred any other woman to you, this 
would be the time to acknowledge it. You 
have given me every opportunity. Idonot. I 
have had other fancies—no man marries hie first 
love. But my best love is given to you alone. 
Geralda, do not cast me off so lightly.” 

The repressed earnestness of his manner had 
its effect. Geralda’s head drooped a little—her 
Senay manner softened. 4 

*¢T don’t know what I ought to do,” she said, 
wearily. ‘‘I have been vexed and hurt. You 
must give me time—to think the matter 
over.” 

Her voice broke a little at the last. With a 
quick, shuddering glance al the shrinking figura 
in the chair she went out and closed the door. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LEONIE’S DESPAIR. 


You canker-blossom! 


~/ You thief of love! what, have you come by night, 


And stolen my love’s heart from him? 
‘ns ange —SHAKSPEARE. 

Lzrt alone with her faithless lover, it was 
Leonie who first gathered sufficient self-control 
tospeak. Stretching out her hands in a gesture 
of abject terror and appeal, she cried, panting: 

“Dudley, oh, for God’s sake tell me you 
didn’t mean what you said! Itcan’tbe. I will 
believe anything but that you have forgotten 


your old loving devotion tome, That would be 
too dreadful, For God’s sake tell me you didn’t 
mean it.” 


‘“‘ But I did,” he answered, with brutal bitter- 
ness. ‘‘I meant every word of it.” 

She stared at him as if fascinated. 

**No, no, no! .[ won’t believe it. You've 

ne too far to throw me off now. Only a few 

ys have gone of since your love was at fever- 
heat. Think of all your vows and protestations 
at our secret meetings in the summer-house! 
Even yet they are ringing in my ears and driv- 
ing me half istracted.” 

e words produced some effect, for he turn- 

ed his eyes away as though he could not bear to 
look at her. 
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** You have not changed so soon—it isn’t 
sible,” she exclaimed. ‘You are only trying 
me. Oh, Dudley, Dudley, it is cruel of you to 
wring my heart like this! After allI have en- 
dured and suffered for you—after all that has 
passed—you would not dare thrust me aside for 
another the moment my freedom is won!” 

“Don’t think to frighten me,” he said, sul- 
lenly, ‘‘or Imight defy you todo your worst. 
In a contest of that sort you could scarcely hope 
to come off victorious.” 

With a wild, pitiful ery she flung herself at 
his feet, clasping his knees with her clinging 
arms, 

‘I don’t mean to threaten—only to implore,” 
she gasped. ‘‘Oh, Dudley, don’t turn away 
from me. Don’t doit. Killme if you will—it 
would be the kindest thing you could do—but leé 
me die feeling that you love me still, and will 
love none other in this world or the next.” 

He tore himself away from her clinging arma 
with a muttered oath. 

“*Don’t be theatrical, Leonie. This ridiculous 
scene has gone farenough. Whatcan you ex- 

t under the circumstances? Geralda Trevlyn 
is my betrothed wife, and I have no choice but 
to marry her.” 

‘She offers to release you. One word from 


your lips, and all isat an end between you.” 
ff oe 1 am not such an idiot as to speak that | 
word. 


She started, and rose slowly to her feet, look- | 


ing at him in a stunned fashion, as though be- 
wildered. Suddenly she struck both hands to- 
gether and uttered an agonizing cry. 

“Great God! You do mean to give me up! 
You do mean it!” 

“Yes; nothing else can be done.” 

‘‘After such sin and suffering, after such 
crime and horror, this—this is to be the end!” 
she went on, without heeding him. ‘It is too 
much—” and she sunk again on the floor, cover- 
ing her face in her hands. 

e turned from her coldly and relentlessly. 

“You compel me to be very plain with you, 
Leonie. Even though Geralda should break 
faith with me, it would be out of the question 
for me to make you my wife. I have had time 
to think the matter over coolly and dispassion- 
ately since. Mr. Trevlyn’s ceath. t im- 
pulse was to claim you for my owns but now I 
realize how foolish such a course would have 
been. My reputation, my whole future career, 
perhaps, hangs in the balance. Unpleasant 
truths concerning your past life might come to 
light at any moment. It would be a fearful 
risk to run, and you cannot reasonably expect 
me to do anything of the sort.. Even tor your 
sake I cannot give up social position, and the 
ambitious dreams I have always cherished.” 

It was to her the cruel words had been spoken 
—to her! Ah, how they burned their way into 
her benumbed brain! She did not speak—there 
was such a choking sensation in her throat that 
utterance was denied her. But she slowly 
raised her head and looked bim a long, solemn 
gaze, then signed for him to leave her. 

He went at once—the gesture compelled obe- 
dience, and he was glad to go. 

For a long time after he had left her, Leonie 
sat motionless, her slack hands fallen by her 
side. The birds sung and twittered outside the 
open window, and the scented breeze, after 
rustling the laee curtains, stole on to kiss her 
hot forehead. But deaf and blind to earthly 
sounds and sights, she sat like one palsied, not 
a sigh or a groan coming to relieve the anguish 
of her stricken heart. 

-2. last, when it seemed as though hours had 
elapsed, she arose, stiff and bewildered. 
m od,” she ejaculated, in a hoarse whisper, 
‘is this to be the end? This?’ And an agonizn 
ing cry broke from her pallid lips. 

About ten o'clock that night Geralda heard 
some one moving in the study down-stairs. 
The room had been shut up since her father’s 
death, and a feeling of vague uneasiness caused 
her to hurry down to see who had yentured to 
enter therein. 

Leonie stood just in front of the Japanese 
cabinet, and had one of the tiny drawers drawn 
out. She was looking like one fascinated at 
some object that lay within. Geralda shrunk 
back when she saw her, unable to resistthe feeling 
of repulsion and loathing that came over her, 
While turning, however, she caught a clearer 
view of Leonie’s face, and something in its ex- 
aoe arrested ber steps: While she hesita- 

ed, Leonie suddenly snatched a glittering ob- 
ject from the drawer, It was a silver-mounted 
revolver, the fellow to that with which Robert 
Trevlyn had beenslain! 

There could be no ‘doubt of her purpose. 
Geralda read it in her trembling frame, her 

hastly face, and the wild, fierce light that 
flashe from her burning eyes, a 
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“ Oh, 


*Teonie, what would you do?” she exclaim- 
ed, springing forward. ‘‘Oh, this is mad- 
ness! 


The desperate creature looked round with 
such a ery as a wild beast might have uttered. 
There was a goth fiz struggle, but Geralda 
was the stronger of the two, and had soon 
wrenched the deadly weapon away, and thrust 


it behind her back. 
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‘“You shall not murder yourself,” she cried. . 


‘* We have had horror enough already.” 
** Give the revolver to me,” said Leonie, pant- 
ing. ‘‘Give it to me.” 
“T will not.” 
‘Oh, be merciful, and let me have it.” 


You intend to destroy yourself.” 

“ Yes,” she said, tremulously. ‘‘I am weary 
of life. There is nothing left to make it endu- 
rable. I want rest—eternal rest. Oh, why did 
you come between me and my purpose?” 

Sinking down ona chair she gave way to a 
burst of fore: uncontrollable sobs—if sobs they 
could be called, for her eyes were still dry and 
burning. Geralda could not help being touched 
by a momentary feeling of pity. If this woman 
| had sinned, she was atoning for it by the inten- 
tity of her suffering. 

‘Come away,” she said, in a gentle voice, 
**I don’t like to leave you here. Come to my 
*eom.” 


| steadily a moment. 4 

| ‘* You are a good woman, Miss Trevlyn,” she 
| said. ‘* You can be kind, even tome. You do 
_ not know, perhaps, how much better it would 
be for you if I were dead, and out of your 


. [have been a curse to this house 
from first to last. But God knows I never 
| meant to be. [ want you to believe that—I 
| never meant to be. But circumstances were 
| too strong for me to control, The least thing I 
| can do now is to place myself beyond the pos- 
| sibility of troubling you more.” 

‘““FAlush! You are nervous and exhausted. 
Tf F pres will not come with me, at least lie down 
and try to calm yourself.” t 

She sat for a moment. or so with her hands 
clasped before her eyes. Then, as a 
made a movement to leave the room, she arose 


and followed her. On eae re ‘the up 
landing she paused suddenly, and caught Ge 
ralda’s arm. 


‘“‘Have~ you made up your mind” she said in 
a whisper. ‘ He loves you—you, and not me, 
as I was once weak enough tobelieve. Will you 


marry 
Geralda shook off her hand almost sire 
‘*T must decline to discuss this question — 
ou,” she answered, the old chill of repulsion in 
er voice. 1 i'd 
“You are right,” said Leonie, slowly; “it is 
not wf privilege to inquire. But, for your own 
sake, I hope you will weigh the matter well be- 
fore binding yourself to a man like Dudley Lin- 
ton. A warning from my lips seems si y 
out of place; but there are Rg je 
She broke off abruptly, with one of her con- 
vulsive shudders. 


‘Go on,” said Geralda, fixing her eyes steadi- _ 


ly on the white, desperate face of the 
woman. ‘Is there not something you wish, yet 
hesitate, to tell me?” 
* No, no,” cried 
repellent gesture. ‘‘Thereis nothing. Ask me 
no more—I have said too much already.” A 
And striking her clenched hand her 
| breast, she staggered to the door of her own 
| chamber, went in, and closed it behind her. 
An hour or two later the child, Garnet 
awakened from a dream-haunted sleep to find 
Leonie standing over her like an apparition. 
Her.eyes were set, her face looked ghastly as 
that of a dead woman, b 
Mrs. Webb, overcome with weariness, was 
snoring loudly in the ¢apacious depths of an 


and ber midnight visitor were the same as 
alone. 

Leonie stood with her hands pressed together. 
and spoke to the child in a harsh, hollow 
voice, 

‘‘Garnet,” she said, ‘‘ are you awake? and do 
you know me?” 

‘©Ves, I know you,” was the answer. _ 

“Tcame to say good-by. You are the only 
friend I have in this house, Garnet, God bless 
you. There is no one else in all the world who 
cares whether J live or die. Oh, it is dreadful— 
| to be so forsaken!” 
The wildness of her words and manner ar- 
_ rested Garnet’s attention at once. ‘* What do 
you mean?” she inquired, 
N 
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‘I can only be merciful by withholding it, — 


Leonie, with a wild, almost 


arm-chair at the foot of the bed. The child © 


“You are looking 
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Leonie raised her head, and looked at her : 
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her back, 
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“Yes, it is good-night,” said 


whisper. ‘Kiss me, Garnet.. Will you 


The child made a forward movement, and | 


their lips clung convulsively a moment, Then 
Leonie slowly raised herself and went out, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GONE! 
Gloom is upon thy lonely hearth, 
Oh, silent house! once filled with mirth. 
—HEMANS, 

Gaknet’s slumbers during the remainder of 
that night were broken and uneasy. Leonie’s 
ghastly face kept rising before her mental vi- 
sion, and she felt that somethin 
usual was amiss. But what could it be? 

She tossed restlessly until long after day- 
break, then awakened Mrs. Webb, who was 
still slumbering in her chair. 

‘‘T want Leonie,” she said. ‘‘Go and tell her 
ser ora ] ”» 

is very early, 
rubbin Dest eyed Airs. 
_ up at this hour.” 

‘*Go!” screamed the child, throwing out her 
clenched hand. ‘‘ How dare you stop to reason 
with me? I will see Leonie. I have somethin 
to say toher. Unless you go for her at once 
shall get out of bed and seek her myself.” | 

“Willful child!” muttered Mrs. Webb. 
“There, try to keep yourself quiet, I'll have to 
go, of course.” 

Garnet fell back panting, as though exhaust- 

she had worked 

find out what itis that troubles 
Leonie,” she thought. ‘‘Then she shall be told 
about Ray Armitage. She was poor papa’s 
wife—she won’t permit that wretch to go un- 
punished as Geralda has done!” 

In about five minutes the housekeeper re- 
turned, looking scared and distressed. 

““Mrs. Trevlyn is not to be found!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I have looked everywhere. She is 
not in the house.” 

Garnet stared at her with a bewildered ex- 


pee. “ 
* Not in the house?” she repeated. 

“No, Finding the door ot her chamber ajar 
Ientered. Noone wa: there—the bed had not 
been sleptin. My poor lady has gone away.” 

“Gone?’ Garnet repeated, slow to compre- 

hend the truth. ‘‘ What are you talking 
about? ia ca should Leonie go—and in the 


night-time 
‘God be merciful to us all! I fear she has 


bled the housekeeper, 
Trevlyn will not be 


des ed herself!” 
s denne. eyes met, for the space of ten seconds 


ateach other in horror. Mrs. Webb 

did not know what had transpired the day be- 
fore, but she had noticed an unusual wildness in 
Leonie’s manner, and now the remembrance of 
it filled her mind with vague terror. She had 
known before this that the r soul was ca- 
of desperate things if driven to ex- 


As for the child, she recalled that midnight 
visit, and Leonie’s strange words. They had 
had a greater significance than she was 
aware, 

_ “Some one has ill-treated her,” she cried, 
tarting up in bed. ‘' She would not have gone 
‘away unless driven by persecution. She was 
the only person I loved, now that papa is dead. 
Fo he driven her away, but [ll have her 
yack again! I'll have her back if she is alive 
and can be found.” 

“T Joved her, too, after my own fashion,” 
said the housekeeper, grimly. ‘‘ You are right 
—this matter must be investigated.” 

Directly, the room was half-filled with per- 
sons brought together by Garnet’s wild shrieks 
and rassoss. ralda entered looking pale and 
agitated, The tidings that Leonie had disap- 
) ed her with dismay and 

consternation.” 

_ “Tt is you who have done this!” Garnet cried, 

ing sight of her sister. ‘‘ You always 
hated Leonie because she married papa. And 
‘now you have contrived in some way—I know 
not how—to drive her to self-destruction!” 

_‘* Hush, oh, hush!” 

“You have!” screamed the child, ‘“ Once 
before you undertook to drive her from the 
house. You thought she had no friend who 
would stand by her. It was a mistake. She 
shall come back—I say it. And J’!l beat out 
y you send for her at 
once, I can’t bear this trouble, and I won’t.” 

“Calm yourself,” rsa Geralda. ‘I give 

everything that can be 


shall be done to find Mrs. Trevlyn and bring 
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very illand unhappy. Why do you say good- . 


more than- 


| that Ray Armitage murdered my father. No 
more attention was given to the charge than as 
though the wind had whispered it! But I will 
_ not be so dealt with in—no, never—” 


‘Hush! You shall be quiet!” cried Geralda, | 


| turning very pale. ‘“Itis cruel and wicked to 
give utterance to such ravings.” 

Garnet’s tongue could not be stopped so 
easily, however. It wagged so fast, and utter- 
ed such terrible things, that Geralda had no 
choice but to hurry the servants from the 
| chamber and shut the door. They had heard 
quite sufficient to set suspicion and conjecture 
at work, however. It was impossible to tell 
where the evil results of those rash words 
| would end. 

Garnet grew calmer at length, and was lying 
ne and still upon the couch, as though ex- 

austed, when the door- bell rung and voices be- 
came audible in the lower hall. Dudley Linton 
and Ray Armitage had arrived at the same mo- 
ment, both unexpectedly. 

The sick child lifted her head “er at the 
sounds, and finally spoke to rs. Webb, 
| There was a hard, cruel look in her eyes, not 
| often to be seen there. 

‘IT know who has come—I recognize their 
voices,” she said. ‘‘Go, bring them here. It is 
well they came together.” 

a6 But—” 

“Gol” It was all she said, but the house- 
keeper thought it best to obey. Geralda had 
left the chamber a short time before, and there 
was no one to whom she could appeal. 

The two gentlemen came up at once. Ge- 
ralda heard their footsteps ascending the stairs 
and followed them in. She felt like one who 
sees an abyss yawning before her, but it was 
too oe to draw back; she could only await the 
result, 

Garnet gave Ray Armitage one look of 
hatred and vindictiveness, then turned to Dud- 
| ley Linton, and beckoned the latter to ap- 
proach, 

‘“Do you know what has been done?” she cried, 
in a husky whisper. ‘‘They have driven Le- 
onie _— by their harshness and cruelty. She 
may be dead ere this.” 


| ‘*Dead! Leonie? What do you mean?” he 
| gasped, starting back a step, and turning very 
le. 

| Pa She is gone. She went last night, after 
| coming to bid me farewell. We fear she: has 
taken her own life.” 

‘“‘No, no! Good God, no!” 

The tone was almost one of self-conviction. 
He fell 
hands. 
d 


into a chair, and hid his face in his 
If Leonie had committed suicide in her 
air, he was not guiltless of her death. 

be strong necessity for self-control helped 
him ily to rally, however. Geralda and 
Mrs. Webb alone knew that his interest in the 
unfortunate woman had been more than a pure- 
ly friendly one, and even they, he believed, di- 
vined only a jon ef the truth. It was well 
to keep it hiaden as long as possible. 

‘Is this true?” he said, in a hollow voice, 
turning to Geralda. ‘Is Mrs. Trevlyn really 
gone 

“Yes,” she coldly replied. 

‘But, you do not believe she has tampered 
with her own life? Oh, no, that is not ble!” 

pee, he came nearer, and would have laid 
his hand upon her arm, but she drew back with 
a erp eo) gesture. Hs 

‘ is gone—we can only conjecture what 
has become of her, From abe I have wit- 
nessed ey I fear the worst, however.” 

She did not go on to explain; the scene in the 
study, the night before, was notone upon which 
she cared to dwell. Dropping her voice, she 
added, for Dudley’s ear, alone: 

‘‘This unfortunate circumstance decides the 


an end between us.” 

He looked at her in a stunned fashion, 

“You do not mean it?” he cried. ‘You 
would not be so cruel? It is very ungenerous to 

unish me for the insane act of which Leonie 

s been guilty. Could I help it that you had 
gained such an ascendancy over my heart that 
that unhappy woman was unable to touch it? 
It is not my fault that she loved me.” 

“We will not discuss the subject,” she said, 
turning away, almost haughtily. 

At that instant a shrill cry from Garnet 
drew their attention to the couch. The child, 
gathering all her strength and venom for-the 
effort; had suddenly raised her head and fixed 
on Ray Armitage her terrible, burning eyes. 

‘‘Now let me tell why I sent for you,” she 
, screamed. ‘It was to denounce you in the 


“e 


question we left unsettled yesterday. Allis at. 
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presence of these witnesses. YI should have done 
| so before but for my illness. Troubles have 
been -piling thick and fast upon this doomed 
house, and now we have our fill of them. You 
are responsible for eve merger i that has oc- 
eurred! You, liar, poltroon, villain, that you 
are! What part you played in driving Leonie 
away I do not know, but it must have ent ap 
| important one. Oh, if I could strike you dead 
| as you stand, I would instantly do it!’ 
y only looked bewildered by this outbreak 
of rage and misery. 

‘Poor child,” he said. ‘‘ Do not excite your- 
self. You are laboring under some mistake, or 
you would not give utterance to such expres- 
sions.” é 

He drew nearer, and dropped his hand on her 
arm in a soothing gesture, but she angrily 
struck it off. 

‘‘Murderer!” she hissed. ‘‘I shall go mad if 
you touch me!” 

‘¢ Murderer?” 

He echoed the word in a questioning way; 
then, while he stood, mute, staring at her like a 
man stupefied, a sudden tremor shook every 
limb, and turned his face white as that of a 
dead person’s, ‘‘Oh, God!” was all he said. 

Garnet was watching him with cruel intent- 
ness. ‘‘Your face betrays you,” she cried. 
“You can’t disguise the terror that word in- 
spires. Let me speak it again—murderer! It 
was you who killed my poor papa!” 

Ray staggered and drew back as from a dead- 
ly blow. betber the accusation was true or 
false, it came with stunning force. He clung to 
the wall like one who sees a frightful abyss 


yawning at his feet. All his strength, cour- 
age and manliness seemed to ebb suddenly 
awa 


Por God’s sake, don’t say that!” he faintly 
Foene. ‘* You know it isn’t true. A murderer! 

h, ‘ir Heaven!” 

“lt is true,” cried Garnet, gloating over his 
anguish like a little demon, ‘‘ and I shall live to 
see you punished for the crime. That is all I 
ask—to be the one to bring you to justice. M 
testimony alone is sufficient to convict you. 
saw you do the deed!” 

A suppressed murmur ran through the room. 
Dudley started to his feet Sa 
his lips to speak, then fell back — 
at a moment like that the veces, = h 
came strongly to the surface, He had 


ae 


nature 
always 
1 ag Ray Armitage as in some sense a ri- 
val—an unsuccessful one, it is true—but there 
was a lurking feeling of bitterness in. his heart. 
This accusation, whether persisted in or not, 
might have the effect of removing a possible ob- 
stacle from his path. 

‘Let the farce go on; why should I seek to 
end it?’ he thought, bitterly. ‘‘It may do me 
good service, after all.” 

Ray seemed utterly overwhelmed at first. It 
was not until Garnet had begun to utter further 
abuse, now mingled with invective, that he 
aroused from the stupor that had fallen upon 
his senses, 

‘This is a terrible accusation, and must be 
investigated. Nothing else would satisfy me 
now. 


‘Yes, the matter shall be tha ggrrtBge 
said Garnet, in mocking accents. ‘‘ You can 
safely leave that portion of the work to me. It 
will soon be accomplished—if the Lord — 
my life and reason. Mr. Linton, do you bring 
a magistrate at once, or some one who has pow- 
er to act in a case like this,” 

Dudley hesitated, and looked at Geralda. She 
made an impulsive forward movement, 

‘No, no,” she panted, ‘‘this must not be.” 
an Ty, ae it ee — ~ rane does,” ‘said 

y, quietly, though the livi or ha a 
over his face again. ‘‘It is ny ile 
clear myself of the monstrous charge. © - 
not remain inactive even under the taint of sus- 
picion. 

The man was sent for and came, Mr. Hine 
the detective, was with him, and both looked 
very grave. They had been talking quite free- 
iy on the way, and Dudley, who was with 

em, had taken care to throw out ample hints 
for their consideration. 

A sort of examination was held in Garnet’s 
chamber. The child told ber story clearly 
enough. After parting from her sister that 
night in the grounds, she had made her way to- 
ward the summer-house, where she beheld the 
figure of her father standing motionless on the 
steps. Before she could approach, or even cry 
out, a man hoe in a long cloak and slouch- 
Se eccrata bl malades 

ud presented a pistol, and shot her father 
in cold blood. 

__ “The moonlight shone full upon the assassin’s 
face for a.moment,” she said in conclusion. ‘‘It 
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was Ray Armitage’s—I saw it too distinctly to 
be mistaken.” 

Mr. Hine was next called upon to tell all he 
knew of the case. He briefly explained his rea- 
sons for thinking Robert Trevlyn had perished 
by another hand than his own; then went on to 
speak of the discovery of the cloak and hat, and 
the discharged revolver. 

Garnet’s eyes glowed with almost fiendish 
pleasure when mention was made of the dis- 

ise that had been found in the shrubbery. 
“That Ray Armitage was in the grounds, that 
night, and wore such a hat and cloak, can be 
easily proven,” she cried, glaring at him vin- 
dictively. ‘‘Geralda metthe wretch there, and 
spoke tohim. I saw them, though they knew 
it not. They cannot deny it.” 
Ray passed his hand wearily across his fore- 


‘“Yes, I was there,” he said, ‘‘but the dis- 
uise found by Mr. Hine was none of mine, I 
Ras you will believe me. I would have died 
sooner than injure Robert Trevlyn, hard and 
unjust as he had been to me.” 
he officer of the law looked more solemn 
than ever. 

“The evidence against you, Mr. Armitage, is 
of such a nature that I cannot lose sight of you 
until you are committed for trial,” he said. 

“ Must it come to that?” : 

‘“‘There is now no help for it, sir.” 

“ Ah!” He shuddered, and drew back invol- 
untarily, but in a moment the weakness had 
been conquered. : 

‘‘Take me away, Iam ready to go,” he said, 
with an effort. ‘ Garnet,” he added, turning 
to the couch, “you are but a child, and may 
not realize how your malice and hatred have 
blighted my whole future. Therefore I forgive 

ou.” 
* She dropped her head—she dared not trust 
herself to look at him as the men led him 
away. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
TREACHERY. 

And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 

Millions of mischief. —SHAKSPEARE. 

THE adverse criticism that damned his pic- 
ture had well-nigh stricken out Richard For- 
syth’s life as well. He had toiled at it early 
and late, working beyond his strength in a 
frenzy of bope and enthusiasm. When all was 
over, when the bitter, cruel words of condem- 
nation had met his eye and burned their way 


- into his brain, and he felt that his beautiful 


work was lost—worse than wasted—a reaction 
came. Strength, conde, and ambition for- 
sook him together. He elt that his sentence 
had been passed, and nothing could ever modi- 


fy it. 

"rad not Elsie been with him, cheering him 
by her presence, and the hopeful smiles that 
hia her own breaking heart, the troubles of this 
world would soon have been over. As it was, 
he grew paler and weaker every day, like one 
traveling steadily toward the valley of shadows, 
but who lingers reluctantly on the way, as 
though this life still had ties too precious to be 
broken. And so it had—even the terrible pain 
and disappointment that were eating his heart- 
-strings away could not reconcile him to the 
thought of parting with his wife, even for a 
88B80 


mn. 

“T want to live—I must live—for Elsie’s 
sake,” he said, over and over again, to himself. 
‘My life has not been so happy that I need 
cling to it, but it seems cruel to leave my dar- 

to suffer alone. She will be quite heart- 
Meuviseari declare it impossible that 

me je may are it impossible tha’ 
one eon bern utterly crushed by a few words 
of adverse criticism. But Richard Forsyth’s is 
not the only sensitive spirit that has been 
blighted and destroyed by the cruel condemna- 
tion of the world’s self-constituted critics. 
Such cases are more common than some may 
imagine. ; 

The measure of misfortune was not yet full. 
At length Elsie’s little store of money gave out, 
and uone was coming in to take its place. 
Richard required nourishing food, and man. 
little comforts, and not a dollar was left wit 
which to purchase them. 3 

- Let me hasten over that wretched time, for it 
represents a period some weeks previous to the 
events that have been narrated in the last few 
chapters, and has only been referred to that the 
events which followed might be thoroughly un- 


derstood. 

At length Elsie decided to ask help of Dudley 
Linton, It cost her an effort to arrive at the 
decision, for she had disliked and distrusted 


him more than ever since the last episode relat- 
ing to the completed picture, But, for Dick’s 
sake, she would have done anything, It would 
not be necessary to ask him for money outright 
—there was another way in which he might be 
able to assist them. 

He seldom came to their lodgings now—the 
place seemed to fill him with a secret horror, 
that could not be altogether disguised. He 
would keep aloof for weeks at a time, and then 
appear unexpectedly, sit and chat nervously 
fora few moments, then depart to be seen no 
more, perhaps, for a month or two, 

During one of these flying visits, Elsie took 
occasion to see Dudley alone. 

‘“‘T have a favor to ask, Mr. Linton,” she said, 
her sweet voice trembling a little. “It is true, 
is it not, that, you still have considerable influ- 
ence with picture-dealers and buyers?” 

He guessed what was coming, and-his face 
hardened a little. 

‘‘ My influence is nothing to speak of, Mrs. 
Forsyth.” 

‘‘] wish it was sufficient to find a purchaser 
for Dick’s picture ot ‘The Wanderer.’ Don’t 
you think it is?” 

He shook his head, looking more than half 
irritated. 

‘1 might give it away, but that is not what 
you want.” 

“No, it ought to bring quite a sum of 
money.” 

“It never will—you should not expect it,” 
Dudley said, quite sharply. ‘‘When the art 
critics have condemned a picture, there is no 
hope for it. In this country purchasers are 
usually guided by what they read and hear, in 
such matters.” 

Elsie felt a flush rise slowly to her face. 

“<The Wanderer’ has merit,” she said, has- 
tily. “ You know that as well asI do. Poorer 
pictures than that often sell for fabulous sums,” 

_ “That may be true. But the public is whim- 
sical. To please and benefit you, I would glad- 
ly find a purchaser for Dick’s work, but I fear 
it is snpeeeae. fy 

The involuntary ejaculation expressed so 
much that he twrned and looked at her. 

‘Tm afraid you are in want of money,” he 
said, after a pause. ‘‘ Here is my purse—you 
will be doing me a real favor by accepting 
it. 

‘*No,” shrinking from him, while the color 
deepened in her face, ‘‘ you must forgive me—I 
cannot take your money. Put it up, and say no 
more,” 

Something in her voice and manner compell- 
ed obedience, and after moving restlessly about 
the pour little room for a short while, and talk- 
ing i Dick in an absent-minded way, he de- 
pa , 

It was an hour later that Elsie, while tryin, 
to make the neat room look even more tidy an 
cheerful, came suddenly upon a small roll of 
bank-notes lying beside her sewing on the win- 
dow-sill. wenty dollars! it seemed like a 
small fortune in this emergency. 

All at once she remembered who must have 
left them tuere, and the notes fluttered from 
her fingers. She even stepped on them as they 
lay at ber feet. She Any eit accept charity 
rom —never ! 

Her face flushed again, and her heart 
to beat. with angry excitement. Just then she 
happened to glance at her husband. He was 
breathing ely and lay with his eyes shut, 
Oh, how altered he was, so pallid and stricken- 
looking! His lips seemed parched, and though 
nothing had been said, she knew he had been 
longing all day for some cooling drink. 

pride was stricken out of her in an in- 
stant. She picked up the money and took 
down her shawl, ; 

‘Dick shall have what he needs—I will not 
stand between him and a@ single comfort,” she 
muttered. ‘‘ Pride is a pitiful thing to cherish 
in a time like this.” 

Three miserable weeks wore on, and she was 
again penniless. This time she determined to 
see what had been done with Dick’s picture— 
perhaps dispose of it herself. So, dressiug her- 
self with unusual care, she made her way to the 
gallery where it had been hung. 

Ac first she rp ‘aw it_must have been re- 
moved from the gallery altogether. She look- 
ed up and down the long room, Lut it was not 
on either side, and she had searched for some 
time before she found it. It had been hung in 
a dark corner bebind a door where not one 
visitor in a hundred would ever discover it! 

For a few moments she felt sick and faint, 
What did it mean? Why had the picture been 
thrust aside in that out-of-the-wav corner! A 
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miserable suspicion that refused tS be banished 
was growing into conviction in her mind... 

Stepping up to one of the attendants she ad- 
dressed him in a tone of forced composure: 

‘*Do you not think that picture yonder de- 
serves a better position?” 

“*Certainly,” he replied, glancing in the di- 
rection indicated. ‘‘ Between you and me it is 
one of the very best in the gallery. But the ar- ~ 
tist is not known, and outside influence has 
been brought to bear against him.” ) 

‘* What do you mean by outside influence?” 

“Oh,” with a dry laugh, ‘‘artists, like other 
men, have their petty jealousies.. That picture 
might have made quite a stir had not one of 
their own number deliberately laid himself out 
to killit. Such things are not uncommon.” 
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‘‘ But how did he do it?” Elsie asked, ina tone | 


that made the attendant stare. . 

‘Hasily enough. In the first place he man-~ 
aged to have it removed from the place where 
it was originally hung and placed where you 
find it, behind the door. Then he wrote an ar- 
ticle for one of the reviews in which both the 


| artist sand his work were criticised unmerci- 


fully.’ 
Elsie felt her pulses start; but she managed to 
control herself. ' 

‘“‘ Will You tell me the name of the person to 
whom you refer?” she said, hastily. ‘ 

“Excuse me,” shaking his ape “T don’t feel — 
free to-disclose that. Itis not quite the thing 
to gossip about the matter at ‘all, but indigna- 
tion at such injustice sometimes gets the better 
ofme. Thestrangest part of the whole affair 
is the fact that the very person who had the 
picture admitted was the one who wrote the 
scathing criticism that condemned it. I don’t 
understand it.” ¢ 

But Elsie did. Dudley Linton’s anxiety to 
take charge of Dick’s work was perfectly com- 
prehensible at last. He had deliher-t: '~ made 
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up bis mind from the beginning to blight allthe 


beautiful hopes that had centered about that 
picture! Knowing that it had merit he had re- 


sorted to a trick to prevent its 1 ia points. 


from being recognized and reward 


“It is not necessary to say more,” she ex- _ 


claimed, after a moment’s silence, ‘‘I know 
the history of that painting even better than 


you do, 
work so systematically to destroy it.” pre. 
‘*Ve-s! ped the attendant, so utterly 


aghast Ghat Te to longer had the power to deny 
anything. ‘‘ But I never dre 
guess, or I should not have told. 
you? 


ow could 


the streets, ‘Dudley Linton is his murderer! — 
God may forgive that villain—I never will.” __ 
Something in her face when she en’ the: 


cau 


Don’t mind me, Dick.” 


He looked at her more earnestly than before. _ 
“You better tell me,” he said, After # 
pause. ‘‘I knew some was amiss the in- 


stant I saw your face, If there is any new 
bear it together.” . wy 


trouble, dear, we will ; 

He spoke so Bently and entreatingly that she 
broke down altogether. Having hidden her 
face in the bedclothes, no sound save her pas- 
sionate sobbing disturbed the silence. 

“*T wills , and have it over,” she said, at. 
last, a little excitedly, ‘‘ You ought to know 


God will give you strength to bear it.” ; 
Then in a few bitter, burning words she told 

him all Dudley Linton had done to ruin him— 

what a false, unscrupulous friend he had been, 
Dick bore the revelation better than she had. 


anticipated. Indeed he hadalways felt vaguely _ 


distrustful of his cousin, and was in some mea-— 
sure prepared for what h 

‘And so it was Dudley who wrote those 
cruel, blighting words?’ he said, when the: 
fierce pang of resentment had passed. . ‘‘I felt. — 
he was not good or true, but never deemed him . 
capable of anything like that! How could he? 
how could he/ It was a terrible thing to do!” 
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t was Dudley Linton who went to 


amed you would - | 
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tightl about his neck. ° 
‘We have found him out,” she said, in a 
thrilling whisper, ‘‘and now his day of triumph 
is over. 


i CHAPTER XX. 


AUNT JOANNA. 
Whe bears a purse: she is a region tn Guiana, all 
gold and bounty. 

oad —MeEkry Wives or WINDSOR. 
THE next morning Elsie set out on a new mis- 
sion, Of course they could not accept of assist- 
.* ance from Dudley on any terms now, and he 
would scarcely offer if when he learned that his 
treachery had been discovered. But money 
must be had from some source to make Dick 
more comfortable, and during the silent night- 
watches Elsie had 


apply. 
Behn PR ral go to that formidable aunt Joanna whom 
poor Dick holds in such wholesome reverence,” 
i she thought. “She may drive me from the 
house and shut the door in my face; but even 
' then I shall have the satisfaction of having done 
_whatI could, I’d rather beg in the streets than 
see my husband suffer while he is so ill.” 

_ Her preparations were soon made. A woman 
who pe eg the next room promised to look in 
occasionally, and her little daughter could sit 

with Dick. Elsie went away with a compara- 
tively light heart, for she knew the child’s chat- 
-. ter would amuse her husband, and keep his 
tn ed from dwelling too entirely upon their 
‘troubles. 
Of course she did not tell him where she was 
going. A sort of pride had survived all his 
A. trials—he would have objected. 
F “‘T have an errand that may keep me from 
home several hours,” she had said, stooping to 
kiss him as she tied on her bonnet. ‘‘ Don’t ask 
me what it is—I will tell you all about it when 
Ireturn.” 
And she had flitted away before he had time 
q to frame a single question. 
bs Dick had described the place so well during 
_ their recent talks about aunt Joanna, that Hisie 
— experienced no trouble in finding Miss For- 
2) ae ’sresidence. It wasa great red brick man- 
gion in the upper part of the city, situated so 
far out that it seemed quite like the country 


around it, 
-- * What a beautiful place it would be with this 
_ green lawn and blooming shrubbery,” Elsie 


thought, ‘‘if the house itself looked a trifle less 
lonesome and reg 2 
_ A few minutes later she had entered the 
_ frowning portals, and actually stood within the 
grand drawing-room with all its splendor of ex- 
_ quisitefurniture and costly bric-a-brac. Elsie’s 
‘ess was plain to shabbiness, but her sweet 
face and gentle manners revealed the true lady, 
and there had been no hesitation in admitting 
ber. When the servant asked what name she 
ies should give Elsie had replied: 
--—-s- **¥ou may simply say it is some one who has 
a ——— of tuiportames with Miss Forsyth, and 
has come a long distance to see her.” 
‘Three minutes later there was a rustle of silk 
on the stairs, and a heavy, firm step approach- 
ed the door: Elsie did not even hear it. She 
stood under a picture that hung between the 
two front windows, bohm com Sage excitement, 
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p> foie Spits glance had fallen upon it the in- 
stant she was left alone. It was a very simple 
scene, a young girl with her hat full of flowers 
___erossing a shallow stream, but Elsie remember- 


ed it well. Dick’s picture here, in the drawing- 
-- room of the cruel relative who had discarded 
‘him! What did it mean? . 
+ A grim, sarcastic voice near at hand suddenly 
cut her conjectures short. : 
Wins _ When you have done staring at that picture 
| Thope you will be good enough to state the na- 
jure of your aa oe business,’ miss,” 
Elsie turned with a shrill little ery. A at 
stately woman, whose wrinkled face reveal 
not asingle soft or sympathetic line, was coldly 


ing her. 
; ~~ Ob 7 She uttered, with an involuntary sigh, 
as she looked at the lady, ‘‘are you Miss For- 


- syth?”’ 
i." "She had not expected any softness, but that 
' .gountenance seemed harsher og oP oe forbid- 
ding than she was prepared to find it. 
That is my wane, child. What do you 
want?” 


hi There was a haze before Elsie’s eyes, a sudden 
ae in her ears. She was nowise responsible 
A next words. , 4 
_.__“¥ou cannot hate Dick very bitterly, or his 
!  pieture would not be here. Thank Goa!” 
.“Dick’s picture!” Miss Joanna Forsyth 


“Sct She had no idea to, whom her visitor 


+ en ~ 


decided to whom she would’ 


‘Elsie knelt beside him, and flung her arms | referred, She had always called her nephew 


WAS SHE A WIFE? 


Richard, and had been accustomed to hear him 


| thus spoken of. The shorter appellation was 
| like a new name to her. 


‘*Dick’s picture,” she repeated. ‘‘ For good- 
ness’ sake, what do you mean? That painti 
is mine, bought with my own money. I pai 
three hundred dollars for it.” 


“Three hundred dollars! And we only re- | 


ceived seventy-five for the three that were sold 
at the same time.” 

‘* Are you a fool, or demented?’ cried Miss 
Joanna angrily. ‘‘I haven’t the slightest idea 
what you are talking about.” 

‘¢ That picture,” Elsie answered, in a dreamy 
tone, with a sweep of her hand toward it. 
‘* Were you not aware that my husband paint- 
ed it?” 


A mocking laugh broke from the woman’s | 


lips, 

if You're mad, that’s clear,” she said; ‘‘ mad 
asa March hare! You are not Dudley Linton’s 
wife, are you? God! even you will not 
put forth a claim so absurd. That picture was 
painted by my nephew, Dudley Linton. I pur- 
chased it at a picture dealer’s on Broadway. 
The subject struck me as a good one, ve 
well handled, and I wanted some of Dudley’s 
work in the house. I took two others at the 
same time—gave seven hundred dollars for the 
three.” 

Elsie could not restrain a cry of indignation. 
What a pitiful proportion of thissum had found 
its way to the pockets of her husband! But 
there was no time to think of thisnow. Dud- 
ley had kept back the lion’s share of the money 
—had he deceived his aunt as well? 

‘‘ How do you know Mr. Linton painted that 
picture?” she demanded. 

‘How do I know it? He told me so, to be 
sure. We were driving down Broadway, I re- 
member, and I had just been scolding him for 
his lack of diligence. All at once he pointed out 
this picture in a dealer’s window, and said he 
worked harder than I gave himcredit for doing. 
I thought he had deceived me, perhaps, and 
went back to the same place afterward. Sure 
enough, the picture bore his name, as did two 
others in the same collection.” 

‘* He did deceive you, madam. The pictures 
were all three the work of my husband.” 

Miss Forsyth drew back with a smothered cry. 

“Who is your husband, pray?” she said, 
haughtily. 

“ Dick Forsyth.” 

The stout old woman put her hand to her side, 
shaking like one in an ague-fit. . 

‘Not Richard?” she panted. ‘‘ Not my Rich- 


ard?” 

66 Yeas,” ‘ 

“Good God! No,” she cried out, “it isn’t 
true. I won't believeit.” 


Then her face darkened, and she made a 
movement as though she would have torn down 
the picture and trampled it under foot; but de- 


sisted. 

‘‘ Itis false,” she whispered, hoarsely. ‘‘ You 
may be Richard’s wife—I never heard whether 
he married, or what became of him. But that 
picture is not his work. No, no! Dudley did 
it! You cannot make me believe otherwise.” 

‘*Would Dudley have put my face into it, 
think you?” 

Elsie confronted the irascible old lady, so that 
the light shone full upon her countenance, 
and also upon that of the young girl glowing in 
such tender beauty from the canvas above. 
One face looked older, sadder, and more care- 
worn than the other, but they were unmis- 
takably the same. Miss Forsyth panted with 
se ing but she could not ignore the resem- 

ance, 

ane? I think you will believe me,” Elsie 
said. 

‘*J_J—can’t understand it. That 1 has 
your face, certainly, but Dudley would not so 
impose upon me. I can’t make it out.” 

jhe sunk heavily into one of the easy-chairs, 
and covered her face. Elsie heard her groan 
once or twice, like one in great mental anguish; 
then, all at once, she forgot Miss Joanna’s 
harshness and stately ways, and flung herself 
beside her, and drew that bowed head to her 
shoulder. 

“Try to bear it bravely,” she said, ‘I know 
it is very hard when one first discovers that one 
has been deceived and betrayed by the person 
most tenderly loved and cherished, But it is 
better, after all, to know the truth.” 

< af your story is true, my nephews are both 


‘ies No, Dick is good and true. I, his wife, tell 


| youso. If Mr, Linton has deceived you in one 


| Se aes he 
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may have done so in another, 
husband has told me why you: cast him off, 
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and declares himself innocent of the attempted 
crime with which he has been branded. 1 be- 
lieve him, aunt Joanna—will not you?” 

It was hard to resist that gentle, pleading 
voice. The proud old lady turned away, strug- 
gled a moment with her pent-up emotions, but 
it was of nouse. She suddenly burst ou’ sob- 
bing like a child. 

“ Richard’s name was a forbidden one to be 
spoken in my presence,” she cried, ‘‘It is-years 
| since I have heard it, or uttered it. I always 
| loved him better than the other—always. He 
is a Forsyth, you know. May God forgive me 
if I have wronged and misjudged him!” 

**T think you have.” 

‘*The matter shall be thoroughly investigated. 
My. God, I can’t bear to think of it. An old wo- 
man like me to be made a tooland a dupe! It 
seems incredible.” 

They were both silent a minute; then Miss 
Joanna said, somewhat huskily: 

s vee is Richard now? In New York?’ 

pa = 

‘*T thought he went away.” 

‘So he did, for a time; but he is back again. 
He has been ill for a long while—ill and suffer- 
ing. Thatis what brought me here to-day. 
knew you would help us when you knew our 
necessities.” bats" 

A shudder passed through Miss J oanna’s 
— She struck her side with her clenched 

nd. 

‘* Richard ill—in actual want,” she muttered, 
‘and I rolling in all this luxury!” 

In half a degen sentences Elsie told their sim- 
ple story. She did notspare Dudley—she could 
not, when she thought of poor Dick lying sick 
in the wretched lodgings to which his cousin’s 
treachery, as_she fully believed, had banished 
him. Miss Joanna’s eyes were blinded with 
tears at first, but at the conclusion of the recital 
she flashed up like a voleano. 

‘* Ah,” she cried, “‘if all this is true, it is now 
Dudley’s turn to feel the fury of my wrath! It 
shall go hard with him.” 

She ordered the carriage, and drove directly 
to the picture-dealer’s of whom her purchases 
had been made. Elsie accompanied her, ‘and 
she entered the shop leaning heavily upon the 
arm of the latter. The dealer himself, who 
i Miss Joanna by sight, met them at the 

oor. : 

‘‘ What canI show you to-day?” he blandl 
in uired. “We have a sunset by Giffor 
and-— : r 

She silenced him with a gesture, ‘ Look 
here,” she said. ‘‘I don’t come to purchase, 
but to know the truth about a matter that in- 
timately concerns me. No prevarications, mind. 
Who painted the three pictures you sold me 
some months ago?” 

; bie man dropped his head, looking sadly con- 
‘used. 

“Why don’t you answer? You said at the 
time they were the work of my nephew, Dud- 
ley Linton, I have reasons for thi g other- 
wise. Whatdo you say now? Do you still in-. 
sist that he painted them?” 

He quailed under the searching gaze of her 
terrible eyes. ; 

‘“‘ { was told—at least I did not know—” 

“Out with it,” she said, relentlessly, ‘* Did 
Dudley paint them, or did he not?” t 

‘He did not,” came the sullen answer. ‘‘ They 
were left here by a lady who claimed to be the 
artist’s wife. The name was the sameas your 
own, madam—Forsyth. Mr. Linton happened 
to be in at the time, and it was to oblige him 
that I consented to receive the pictures, He 
came back afterward and said the artist was a 
friend whom he wished to benefit, and asked 
that the pictures be sold as his, Mr. Linton’s, 
work. I knew it was an unpardonable thing 
to Portes I wished to oblige the young man,” 
and— 

‘*‘ Enough,” Miss Joannainterrupted. ‘‘ Your 
excuses are nothing to me. Will you be good 
enough to look at this young lady and say if 
he is the same who brought you the pictures to 

q 

The man had not particularly noticed Elsie 
— but now he stared at her with a chang- 

ace, 

* The very same!” he ejaculated. ‘‘I hope 
there was no mistake about the matter, madam. 
—that I have done this lady’s husband no in- 


jur a 

eT can’t wait to explain. Moreover, nearly 
all wrongs are righted, even in this world, and 
hers will be. Come, Elsie.” 

As she spoke these abrupt words, Miss Joanna 
turned and went out. There was no change in 
her demeanor save that she now walked more 
firmly erect than usual. ¥ 

From the picture-dealer’s they drove directly 
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to the gallery where Dick’s Jatest work, ‘‘The 

Wanderer,” still hung. Miss Joanna went in 

alone—she preferred to. She was away five 

minutes, perhaps, then appeared and reéntered 
e 


the rsp ; : 

Just at that moment a man came up hurried- 
ly, and pushed a slip of paper into her hand. 

“T saw your carriage and recognized it, 
ma’am,” he said, ay mapas touching his hat. 
“‘T was on my way to your house. Jim Benton 
sent me. The note will tell you why.” 

Miss Joanna knew the man by sight, and 
read at once what was written on the slip of 
paper. 

“T am ill, and cannot last many hours. Will you 
come with the bearer—I have something to tell you 
before I die.” 

That was all. Assoon as she had read the 
words, Miss Joanna signed for the man to take 
a seat on the box beside the driver, then leaned 
for a few moments pale and breathless against 
the cushions. 


CHAPTER XXI, 
IN SEARCH OF THE TRUTH, 
There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this. —HAMLErT. 
THEIR destination was soon reached. It was 
a shabby frame building in a side street not far 
from the river. Miss Joanna did not utter a 
word until they had left the carriage and, still 
under the guidance of the stranger, were climb- 
ing a flight of rickety stairs. | ; 
‘T half divine what is coming,” she said, then, 


leaning heavily on Elsie’s arm. ‘James Ben- 


. ton lived at my house, four years ago, as a ser- 


vant. He was there that dreadful night—but I 
cannot speak of it. Oh, how strange it would 
be if the whole truth of that wretched time 
should now come to light!” 

By this time their guide had opened a door 
on the landing and entered. It was a large 
chamber, and looked quite neat and comfort- 
able. The man approached a bed in one corner, 
and said to the person lying there: | 

“I’ve brought Miss Forsyth, Jim. Let me 
raise you up that you may speak to her with 
less difficulty.” xt 

He did so, Miss Joanna started visibly as her 
glance fell upon the face of the sick man. It 
was thin to emaciation, and ob, so ghastly! He 
was wasting away with consumption. 

‘* What is it, James?” she said, in a kind tone 
of voice. ‘‘ What have you to tell me?” 

He hesitated, and glanced at Elsie. 

“ You might not like me to speak in a stran- 
ger’s presence,” he said, very low. 

‘Oh, yes. it is Richard's wife. 
secrets from her.” 

“‘ Richard’s wife!” he gasped, so startled and 
perplexed that it sent him into a violent fit of 
coughing, from which it took time and trouble 
to revive him. 

“Tt’s well that the lady is here,” he added, at 


I have no 


_ last, ina husky whisper. ‘‘ She will be interest- 


ed in what Lhave tosay. It is nearly as good 
as having Richard himself. Richard’s wife! 
ntle, clinging creature she is—just 
the sort of woman he would be sure to choose.” 

This was spoken in a rambling way. Then he 
closed his eyes, and lay still as death for a mo- 


mt. 

“ Poor fellow! you are very weak.” 

The sound of Miss Joarna’s voice seemed to 
rouse him. He looked up with a start, an anx- 
ious expression creeping over his face. 

‘‘There is no.time to be lost—I must speak 
quickly, or it will betoolate. Is it you—really 
you—Miss Forsyth?” 

A strange wildness was in his looks and tone, 
but. she hastened toreassure him. 

ry Whst I have to say relates to that dreadful 
night—I am,sure you remember it as vividly as 
Tao! Good God, what would I not give for the 

wer to blot it from my memory | It has made 

ifea curse and a burden to me,” 

‘Tell me all you know concerning the events 
of that night,” said Miss Joanna, trembling with 
excitement. ron , 

. “I will.. There was poison found in the glass 
of lemonade that stood at your bedside. Richard 
had been seen to enter your chamber shortly be- 
fore you went up-stairs. A dozen little cireum- 
stances told against him—it was well known 
that you had made a will in his favor a few 
days before—he would have profited immensely 
by your death—and all these things led you to 
believe he had attempted to poison you. 

Miss Joanna, writhing with anguish, struck 
her shriveled hands together. 

“Go on,” she cried, ‘‘The truth—I want the 
truth,” 4 

“You shall have it,” he answered, breathing 
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heavily. ‘‘Poor Richard was innocent—it was 
all a plot to ruin him. J dropped the poison 
into the glass.” 

? she said, glaring at him in terror. 


“Yes, at Dudley Linton’s instigation. It was 
his object to make trouble between you and 
Richard—to turn you against your favorite. 
He promised me money—to make a rich man 
of me. But we never meant to murder you! | 
Oh, God, no! Believe me! believe me! We | 
were not wicked enough for that.” 

Miss Joanna had sunk into a seat, her hands 
clenched upon her breast. 

“What did you intend?” she hoarsely de- 
manded. 

‘Do younot comprehend? Merely to frighten 
you—to make you suspicious of Richard. We 
expected to call attention to the poisoned lem- 
onade before you had tasted it. Everything | 
went wrong, however. It frightened us dread- | 
fully when you were taken i!l—Dudley almost | 
lost his wits. He would have given his own 
life to save you, Don’t be hard on him, madam 
—I know he has bitterly repented.” 

The sick man was growing weaker very fast. 
These last sentences were spoken with gasps be- | 
tween the words. His face changed, his head 
fell back upon the pillows. 

“Forgive me,” he cried, shrilly. ‘Let me 
die in peace. I bitterly regret having done you | 
any wrong. Do, for God’s sake, say that you 
forgive me.” 

iss Joanna struggled with herself a moment. 
She did not mean to be hard, but the thought 
of those four, lonely years rose vividly in her 
mind, | 

“Tdo ee you,” she said, at last, with an 
effort. ‘‘ You were but the tool of a greater | 
villain, and I will not cherish resentment 
against you. Be at peace.” 

The dying man fave her a grateful look, but 
said no more. The stupor that so often pre- 
cedes death was already coming on. He closed 
his eyes, and soon seemed to have forgotten her 
presence in the chamber. 

Miss Joanna rose, presently, and went away. 
She looked harsh and stern, and it was only by | 
the convulsive pressure of her hand upon Hisie’s 
arm that the latter divined the strength of the 
pent-up emotions that swept her soul. 

“Will you go to Dick now?” she said, half- 
entreatingly, as they again seated themselves 
in the carriage. ‘‘ He will be rejoiced to see 
you. : 

Miss Joanna compressed ‘her lips. 

“Not yet. Come home with me, child. I 
have a painful aby. to discharge, and when 
that is accomplished we will seek Richard to- 
gether.” 

Elsie could not imagine what she meant by 
"a duty to discharge.” 

‘“‘My husband will be very anxious,” she 
said. ‘I never left him so long before. I must 
send some message to relieve his fears.” 

‘* You shall.” 


They drove to a stationer’s, and while Elsie 
was writing a few hasty lines to Dick, Miss 
Joanna penned a note on her own account. | It 
was addressed to Dudley Linton, and she sent 
it to his hotel by a special messenger. It con- 
tained a request that he should come to her 
without delay. 

Elsie, in her note to Dick, gave no inkling of 
the strange events that were transpiring. 
These were to be reserved as a surprise. She 
merely said that she had been detained longer 
than anticipated, and several hours had still to 
elapse before she should feel free to return. 

_.* The dear fellow will wonder what is keep- | 
ing me,” she thought. ‘But everything will | 
be atoned for when I bring aunt Joanna back | 
tohim. Oh, happy day!” : | 
_ The drive back to that handsome brick house | 
in the suburbs, though a very long one in fact, 
seemed to Elsie’s excited imagination one of the 

briefest she had ever taken. Miss Joanna sat 
beside her and every few moments the grim 
old woman wou look earnestly into her eyes 


and say 

‘God bless you, child. I am sure Richard 
has chosen a wife every way worthy of him, 
and the thought is a very pleasant one,” 

A surprise awaited them. Just as they en- 
tered the house a servant met them who silent- 
ly beckoned her mistress to follow on to a small 
apartment in the rear of the drawing-room. A 
young woman was lying on a sofa, under the 
open window. Her eyes were closed, her face 
deathly pale, and she looked like one sunk in a | 
stupor of exhaustion 

“Mercy on me! What have we here?” Miss 
Joanna ejaculated, in accents of genuine sur- 

rise. 

“Tt’s a poor thing that was found on the stens | 


i 


| 


| “Pm glad you came quickly. A d 


. al 


soon after you went away this morning, ma’am, 
She was in a dead faint. It looked as though 


she had crawled up there, and could get no fur- 


ther.” 
“‘Some vagrant, no doubt.” 
‘‘Oh, no, ma’am. Her clothes are as fine as 
pha iat she looks like a lady. It’s my be- 
ief that she was taken suddenly ill, or fel} 


“Nonsense,” said Miss Joanna, sharply, “If 
not a beggar, she must be something worse. A, 
lady would not be roving about like this. Look 
at her gown, how soiled and seit it is.” 

Elsie drew nearer, but it was the woman’s 
face that fixed her attention in a moment, and 
caused her to forget everything else. A strik- 
ingly beautiful face it was with its clearly-cut 
features, drooping lids and low brow surround- 
ed by a halo of yellow hair. She was struck by 


| down exhausted.” 


' 
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something unaccountably familiar in its ex- © 


pression, 


“T have seen this person before,” she said, 2 


| starting, and pressing her hands to her head. 


“1 cannot tell when or where, but I have cer- 
tainly seen her.” 


‘ 
At this instant there came a tremor about the © 


stranger’s drooping lids, and after glancing 
wildly round the room, she fixed her blue eyes 
inquiringly on Elsie’s face. 

‘Wheye am I?” she said, in a low voice, 
Then, as recollection returned, a convulsiv 
shudder shook her frame. ‘‘Oh, merciful God?! 
It was mistaken kindness to succor one like me, 
BHAA I not left to perish? - 

“Hush!” said Miss Joanna, sternly. ‘You 
are bad enough, there’s no doubt, and the world 
would have been better without you, But I 
don’t want any dead people about my premises, 
What’s the matter with you?” 

Instead of replying, the young woman sud- 
denly turned her face to the wall. Conscious- 
ness had not left her again, but she seemed too 
weak and ill to speak. 

‘‘Had we not better leave the poor thi 


| alone for the present, dear aunt Joanna?’ sai 


Elsie, ina whisper. ‘‘It seems to distress her 
to see so many strange faces. She would do 
better if left quite by herself.” 

“Very well. I willsend fora glass of wine, 
and something nourishing, before we go. The 
young person may be famished, and that’s a 
rite of affairs that cannot be permitted 

ere, 

The refreshments, when brought, were placed 
on a small table within reach o: 


passive, as though sunk in a second stupor, 

Aunt Joanna drew Elsie into the handsome 
drawing-room, leaving the door of communica- 
tion ajar. ‘‘We can hear her if she calls,” she 
said; then added with something of her old 
grimness: 

“‘T expect a visitor, and desire you to meet 
him when he comes. Sit here, if you please, in 
this recess.” wit 

Elsie lifted her eyes inquiringly. The place 
selected was such as to sereen her from the ob- 
servation of any one Solera at_the door, 
seemed very strange that Miss Joanna should 
wish to present her to any of her friends so 
soon. hat did it mean? : 

She was not long left in doubt. A pion 
rolled — the door, and some one descended, 
Was it Dudley Linton? A ery broke from her 
lips, and she sat staring, unable to convince. 
herself of his identity. ¢ 

‘*Hush!” said Miss Joanna. . “Try 
to be calm. I sent for that—that person ”—she 
could not call him nephew again—“‘and desire 

ou to be present at our interview. It will be 
brief, I can assure you.” AE, 

Then she turned with a grim smile toward 
the door as heavy footsteps crossed the hall. 


Dudley had been more prompt in answering the 


summons than she anticipated. 
He entered hurriedly, a shade of anxiety and 
rh sep on his face. 1 
“You sent for me, aunt Joanna,” he said, go 
ing close up to her, ‘‘and I am here, What is 
it? I féared that you might be ill, or something: 
dreadful had occurred.” 
ee a pai Fy eccurred.” The muscles of 
her face were like steel as’she spoke the words. 
uicl isagreeable 
duty is before me, and it is always a relief to 
have such things over.” 
He looked at her askance and troubled. 
“How strangely you speak! What is amiss? 
Oh, tell me quickly.” ; 
**’You will know soon enough—never fear.” 
At this instant his glance fell upon Elsie, 
who, in the excitement of the scene, bad risen, 
and ig nd come forward a few steps. 
‘“Mrs. For —you here!” he gasped, with. 


It . 


the sofa, The 
stranger did not speak or look up, or acknow- . 
ledge the kindness in any manner, but lay im- 
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" dilated eyes and a face as gray as ashes. * Oh 
. why is this?” . 


other, a conviction of the truth broke upon his 
1 mind. ‘ Lost—lost!” he uttered, and sunk into 
@ chair, groaning heavily. 
Miss Joanna fixed her eyes on him coldly and 
pitilessly. 
‘“There is no need of an explanation—I see 
i & you have divined. all I would say. It is well. 
ow do me the favor to leave this house, never 
: to darken its doors again. I never yet know- 
in ly, gave shelter to a hypocrite, and never 
will. 
z ‘There is some mistake,” he stammered, try- 
sare ing to conceal his agitation, ‘‘Why do you 
$ look at me so harshly, and speak such cruel 
* words?” 
\ “You know well enough. Don’t feign ig- 
norance, or I shall despise you more than ever.” 
And the haughty old lady drew back shrink- 


ingly. 

Bat Linsist upon an explanation,” he per- 
e4 sisted, resolved to brave it out. “It is my 
right. At present I can only divine that Mrs. 
ee Forsyth or her husband has told some scan- 
mF lalous story to set you against me.” 
oe She shuddered. 

“Yes, it was scandalous,” in a voice low and 
. + unsteady. ‘Ob, Dudley, 1 would not have be- 
 .* — Fieved it of you!” 

ifr, He thought she was softening. 
wr? ** Don’t believe it!” he cried, eaperly, “Wh 
rs should you? I don’t know what has been said, 
but my cousin Richard is a desperate man, and 
a have seen for yourself of what he is capa- 

ie— 


She stopped him with a gesture so command- 
ing that he dared not disregard it. 
_ “Tt is of no use,” she said, haughtily. ‘I 
r knowall. James Benton hasconfessed. Richard 
we will straightway be restored to the rights and 
Xi oa qisiiegns of which your treachery defrauded 
0 Ors Bins, have detained his wife here that she 
i ' might bear witness to this declaration of my 
| urpose. Richard takes his old place as my 
vorite nephew and acknowledged heir. As 
--)- } foryou—” 

‘““Merey! Don’t send me away! Don’t cast 
me off utterly!” cried the wretched man, im- 


oa ploringly. ; 

“Tt is just that you should havea taste of the 
oer you were so ready to bring upon an- 
other. 

Something in her voice and mien told him 
that her mind was made up, and nothing could 
+: change it. He staggered to his feet, and was 
oe toward the door when a voice that 

thrilled his very heart suddenly spoke his name. 
“Dudley! ey!” 

_ He turned, a cry of wonder and terror break- 
ing fr his lips. Was it Leonie or her spirit— 
that beautiful though id vision that stood 

itating on the threshold of the door leading 
into the rear apartment. 


bie CHAPTER XXII. 
ELSIE’S REVELATION, 


ted 
_. _. both hands in the isgploring: way he remember- 


Wess ive, calewbecls am.Stren er 


ve a4 Her first words were scarcely what he had 


expec ted. 

Dudley, don’t go,” she said, in a husky 
; half-whisper. ‘‘ Though all others have turned 
tae — you, I will not! My love has seemed of 
little worth, but you will not despise it now. 

It may be all that is left you. Don’t be afrai 
darling. Nothing can change or alienate it. I 
' . will endure forever and ever.” 
yar! There was unutterable pathos in her voice 
but it did not seem to move him, He 
_ staring at her as if stunned and stupefied. He 
could not imagine how she came there, in his 

4 aunt’s house, or why; but it seemed that fate 
was doing its worst by him, just then. 

After a minute’s dead silence she cried, in 
; sudden terror: 

‘‘ Oh, my love, will you not even speak to me? 
It breaks my heart to see you look at me so 
. strangely. You loved me once—you did love 

_ . me—I can’t think otherwise. Good God! don’t 
: tell me that the flame has burnt out utterly in 
Sa _ your bosom! Anything but that!” 

_ - He took no notice of her outstretched arms, 
‘put looked at her in a cold, stunned fashion 
‘that well-nigh froze her blood, 
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Then, as he glanced hastily from one to the 
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WAS SHE A W 


**Speak to me,” she implored. . '*One word— 
only one. My love, my woe, my anguish and 
despair cannot seem of noaccountto you, That 
is not possible.” 

He drew back slowly, still maintaining that 
dread, awful silence. 

“Oh, Dudley, Dudley!” she cried, her 
and misery breaking forth more violently 
ever. ‘‘ You can’t turn against me now, as you 
did before. 
gentle and patient, so loving and long-suffer- 
ing? Those were very bitter words you said to 
me the last time we met. But I can forgive 
them—I do forgive. It was ambition that 
tempted you to crush my heart under your 
feet. Geralda Trevlyn seemed a bride more be- 
fitting the position you hoped to win. For 
that reason you cast_me off, and not because 

ou loved her best. I must and will think so. 

t would be terrible to think otherwise.” 

She paused a moment and held both hands 
upon her heart as if to crush down its tumultu- 
ous heavings. 

“Now all things are changed,” she went on, 
speaking with apparent difficulty, ‘‘ Your 
prospects are ruined, or nearly so—some wrong 
or crime has stripped you of wealth and friends. 
I don’t know what you have done—I will never 
even inguire. Itis nothing to me, I care for 
nothing but your love—nothing. Give me that 
and I will go with rn contentedly to the end 
of the world. I will suffer and die for you, if 
need be. But don’t forsake me now, in the 
trouble and disgrace that has overtaken you.” 

Her anguish and pathos might have melted a 
heart of stone, butit only awakened in Dudley’s 
breast a deeper sense of his own lost and ruined 
condition. tters must look hopeless indeed 
when Leonie could forget pride, self-respect, 
pia everything to plead with him like 
thi 


S, 
‘‘Hush!” he panted, angrily, when h 
came atlast. ‘‘ Let mehear no more. I have 
fallen low enough—you shall not drag me down 
to deeper infamy.” 
“Infamy!” she repeated. ‘‘I! Infamy!” . 
Something in the slow, incredulous tones 
brought tears to Elsie’s eyes; but Dudley was 
onl ly moved to Pees brutality by them, 
“Yes, you!” he cried, striking down with one 
angry blow the hand she again involuntaril 
extended. ‘I will speak very plainly, since 
must. I don’t know why you are here, or for 
whose benefit this scene has been enacted. But 
if you hope to gain anything by it, the result 
will fall far short of co expectations.” 
These bitter, scathing words were his last. 
He turned ie instant they were uttered, and 
wentout. Leonie heard him drive away, then 
threw herself, face downward, on the sofa. 
Not a cry, not a sound came from her lips, but 
she looked like one stricken, 


Elsie knelt beside her, prompted by the true 
womanly instinct, and tried to say something. 
But the wound had penetrated too deep—that 
palsied heart no longer vibrated to the touch of 
ithe to 7 
oanna looked anxious and troubled. 
The whole scene, from the moment Leonie ap- 
aye on the threshold like a specter, till those 
scathing words were uttered by Dudley, 
had been u'terly incomprehensible. She struck 
herself sharply to be sure she was awake, : 

**Good 1” she cried. ‘‘This is all very 
strange. Ido not comprehend it. In all my 
sixty odd years I never saw the like. Is 
y woman really a friend of Dudley’s “ae 

“She is more than a friend to him,” said El- 
sie, SOY 

** More! at do you mean by that? You 
must speak plainer,” and the proud old lady 
gasped @ little. “Surely she is not—his mis- 

ress 

‘Not that, thank God! She is his wife.” 

_ Miss Joanna fell back as though she had re- 
ceived a blow, 

“* His wife? Oh, no, no! Impossible.” 

‘‘Sheis. I can bear witness to the fact, if 
necessary.” 

“You? How can thisthing be?’ She pressed 
her hands to her forehead, ‘‘ Why, Dudley is 
betrothed to Geralda Trevlyn. They would 
have been married ere this but for her father’s 
sudden death. And now you declare he is the 
husband of this young woman. It cannot 

‘* But it is,” Elsie firmly persisted. ‘‘'The mo- 
ment I saw this unhappy creature her counte- 
nance seemed strangely familiar. While she 
was speaking to Mr. Linton it came to me like 
a flash where and when I had seen her. I was 
a witness to her marriage with that man!” 

At these words Leonie sat up suddenly and 
stared at her with dilated eyes—they had acted 
almost like a galvanic shock. 
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Who in all the world would be so | 


’ 


You?’ 

“Yes. I came from New England, and have 
not been long in this city. It was months be 
fore I came that the marriage was solemnized, 
just at dusk, in a country church—” 

‘Yes, yes,” Leonie interrupted, wildly, ‘‘ you 
must have been there, though I saw you not. 
How vividly that scene and hour are stamped 
upon my memory!” 

“T saw the light, and crept in at the open 
door, curious to learn what was going on,” El- 
sie said. ‘‘ A friend was with me. We hid our- 


| selves in a dark corner behind the high-backed 


pews and witnessed everything.” 

A strong, convulsive shudder shook Leonie’s 
frame, and she said after a pause: 

‘It was no marriage you beheld. Dudley 
had deceived me. It is the old story—one of 
his boon companions played the réle of priest.” 

‘*Did he tell you so?” 

Be Yes—long afterward. The revelation near- 
ly killed me.’ 

“Tt need not. Mr. Linton was the victim in 
that case, and not you, r innocent soul!” 

‘What do you mean?” gasped Leonie, struck 
more by her new friend’s manner than the 
words themselves, 

“*T will tell you. Mr. Penfold, the clergyman 
in charge, got wind of what was going on. He 
felt it would bea just thing to do—to save an 
innocent girl from ruin, and teach a bad man a 
needed lesson. I don’t know how he managed, 
but it is certain that he performed the cere- 
mony himself. It was as binding as the law 
could make it.” . 

Leonie fell back with a cry of joy. ‘‘ Thank 
God,” she said, and burst into wild tears. ‘‘Oh,. 
why did I not know of this before?” 

"Mr. Penfold intended to explaineverything 
the moment the ceremony was concluded. But 
something called him away—he had simply 
stepped into the vestry to change his robes, I 
think—and when he returned you and Mr. Lin- 
ton had disappeared. He felt very much dis- 
tressed, for’ you were both strangers in that 

art of the country and had left’ no address, 

uch as he desired to do so, it was no longer 
possible to assure your husband thata bona 
marriage had been consummated,” 

Leonie looked up eagerly. ‘‘I am Dudley’s 
wife—his wife?” she cried, eagerly, ‘‘ There car. 
be no doubt of that?” E 

‘* None whatever.” 

“Thank God,” she said again, and with a 
long, deep sigh covered her eyes and lay mo- 
tionless once more, as though trying to realize 
the truth. 

Miss Joanna looked pale and stern, but she 
felt it a relief to know that Dudley was actually 
married to the Pe soul, > 

“Better that than something worse,” she 
thought. ‘Dudley can do as he pleases about 
acknowledging her, for I shall take her under 
my especial care, and see that she bears his 

C) 


nam 
The woman never once dreamed of asso- 
ciating Leonie with the ‘Miss West” Robert 


Trevlyn had married, Notwithstanding the 
pe peg she was not on intimate terms 
with the Trevlyns, and never there. 


The case, therefore, had complications she did 

not yet divine. 

Meanwhile the day was slipping by, and night 
no 


rapidly coming on. Elsie co longer re- 
strain her impatience to be with Dick, and tell 
him all that tran Oh, what a won- 


derful day it had been!—how blessed for her 
and Dick—how bitter for poor erring Dudley! 

“Let me go to my husband,” she said at last, 

ulling at Miss Joanna’s sleeve. ‘‘ Remember 
ow lonely he is—and all I have to say to him.” 

You go,” and the stern old woman 
stroked her hand with unusual gentleness, ‘‘It 
would be cruel to detain you longer. or- 
der the carriage at once, 

They soon di , leaving Leonie wide 
awake, though lying quite still, with an Tres- 
sion that seemed almost peaceful upon her pale, 
worn face. & othe 

When they reached the narrow bide street, 
where Dick and Elsie lodged, Miss Joanna look- 
ed all round with a pained expression. The 
place seemed even poorer than she expected. 

‘*Poor Richard,” she said. ‘Poor fellow! 
He has lived in a wretched hole like this, and I 
had money enough and to spare! Can I ever 
forgive myself?” 

“Oh,” said Elsie, cheerfully, ‘‘ we were quite 
comfortable here for a while—as long as our 
means lasted. It is incomparably better than 
the miserable attic in which I found my hus- 
band ill and ples, of starvation.” 

Miss Joanna felt a choking sensation in her 
throat. During all her pampered life she had 
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never before come in such violent contact with 
poverty and suffering. 

‘*Go on, quickly,” she said, pushing Elsie in- 
to the dark little hall, ‘I must have it over—I 
could not breathe long in an atmosphere like 
this. 

Elsie went quickly up-stairs; but at the cham- 
ber door she paused and drew back, 

‘‘My husband is weak and ill—had I not bet- 
ter go in first, and prepare him?” 

‘“No, [have waited so long—I cannot wait 
another minute.” 

For a breath-loag space she clung, pale and 
panting, to the door, then went blindly on into 
the chamber. A moment’s dead silence, broken 
by a shrill cry of rapture. 

‘¢ Aunt Joanna, is it you? Have you come to 
me at last?” 

The voice was Dick’s, but so broken and 
tremulous as to’ be scareely recognizable. Miss 
Joanna knelt beside him on the floor, and burst 
into tears. : 

‘“ Richard, forgive me!” she cried. ‘‘It is so 
terrible to find you like this! Only say that 
you forgive me.’ 


-——__—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE END OF THE GAME. 


I will indulge my sorrows, and give way 
To all the pangs and fury. of despair. 
—ADDISON, 


Dupixey Linton passed a wretched ‘night— 
the most miserable in all his experience. He 
felt that he had played a desperate game and 


 oaty Asad anbt. allot There still re- 
ut not all, perhaps. | 
mained one-venture to be tried. If Geralda 
loved him, truly and devotedly, she would over- 
look everything and give him an opportunity to 
retrieve his position, Women are weak and 
ielding when a real passion sits enthroned in 
their hearts, and Geralda was like all the rest. 
She had spoken in the heat of the mowent when 
she declared all at an end between them. 

‘¢ With her ample fortune under my control, 
I could hold my head as high as aunt Joanna or 
Richard, and defy them to do their worst,” he 
thought, sullenly. 

It was a gray, gloomy morning, the sky over- 
cast, and a sobbing wind sighing through the 
streets, when Dudley set out for the Trevlyn 
mansion. He felt like cursing the day, his own 
hard luck, everything and anything that had 
a 6 bring him to such a pass. 

eralda stood by the drawing-room window 
when heentered, looking sadder than usual, and 
rather pale, e arrest of Ray Armitage, 
charged with the murder of her father, had dis- 
turbed her in no measured degree. She could 
not believe him guilty. though Garnet’s evi- 
dence against him had been of the plainest and 
most direct sort. 

‘“‘The child’s brain is turned,” she had sadly 
gaid to herself, ‘and she does not realize the 
wickedness and injustice of the terrible accusa- 
tion under which Ray now suffers. Oh, what 
shall I do—what shall I do to clear him and 
bring the truth to light?” 

It was while this problem harassed. her al- 


most to madness that Dudley a’ on. his 
new mission. He could not well have hit upon 
a time less oy opponent 

Sb 8 


e heard a g, but onl 
turned hor head the leedt {ilt-in the,world: No 
look of joy, no welcoming smile lighted up her 
a grave, impassive expression still 

re 7. 
. ‘*Geralda,” he exclaimed, springing impetu- 


/ ously to her side, ‘‘ you are wretched—you are 


ng.” 
“ Yes,” she replied, in a little hollow voice; 
$F mn trialsiare reater than I can bear.” 

“Why is it? ois to blame? Have I—” 

“You!” she interrupted, hastily. ‘‘No, do 
not reproach yourself. You have nothing to do 
with what I suffer. It is the terrible series of 
events going on so ceaselessly, and daily bring- 
ing some new calamity to the surface, that tries 
me so.” ; ‘ 

“You mean Ray Armitage’s arrest,” he 
cried, with a pang of jealous misery. ‘‘You 
are grieving over it. You feel the shame and 
dishonor that has come upon him more than 
anything else that has occurred!” 

“Yes, I feel it keenly,” she confessed; “more 
keenly than I would have deemed possible.” 

Dudley turned deadly pale. 

‘‘Take care,” he said, with a gasp, ‘‘or you 
will lead me to think you love that man.” 

Geralda flushed crimson, and drawing back 
with an expression of deep displeasure, burst 
without warning into wild tears. | ‘ 

**He slept ina prison-cell last night. He is 
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charged with a horrible crime—murder! Oh, it 
ae : ee ame e it!” ; 
on’t know how you can spare any pi 
for a, wretch like him,” said Dudley, Rina 8 
ly. “His very name ought to fill you with 
loathing and horror. Remember, it is your fa- 
ther’s life he is suspected of having taken.” 

“He is not guilty!” cried Geralda, with a 
shudder. ‘I can’t believe it—I will not!” 

He glanced curiously into her working face, 
and seemed to grow deadly sick. But he said, 
after a slight hesitation: 

‘*T heard the evidence against him, and to 
my mind itis perfectly conclusive.” . 

“That is because you hate him,” she said, vio- 
lently. ‘‘I believe you are secretly rejoicing 
over his downfall. Everybody is ready to turn 
against a fellow-creature in trouble. But it 
does not matter. J shall not forsake him. 
Never |” 

Dudley clenched his hands with jealous rage. 

‘We won’t speak of him,” he said, after an- 
other brief pause, ‘‘The subject drives me be- 
side myself. Oh, Geralda, I came here to as- 
sure myself of yourlove! It is very hard to be 
met with unhappy looks and bewailings be- 
cause of the misfortunes of a rival.” 

** You introduced the subject.” 

“Tt was a mistake—let it be banished. Ge- 
ralda, you do not know what a dreadful night I 
have spent. Ithought of you coptinnally and 
what it would cost to give youup. Ico d not 
bear it—I could not. Surely, dear love, you 
will not break faith with me?” 

She fixed her eyes on him very coldly, 

‘When I said that all was at an en 
us, Dudley, I meant it.” 

‘ What if I hold you to your engagement?” 

‘You can do soif you will,” she answered, a 
sudden flash in her blue eyes, ‘‘ but that would 
make me all the more determined to obtain my 
freedom.” 

He bit his lip. It would be r policy to 
pursue this point, and he suffered it to drop. 

‘¢Trink o my love and misery,” he said, with 
real feeling. ‘Are they nothing to you? It 
would be a cruel blow to cast me off after all I 
have been led to expect. My whole life would 
be blighted and ruined—I should never know 
another happy hour.” 

“This is idle,” she said, with a we: air, 
“My mind is made up—nothing Pinon? Be 
it. Perhaps it is no more than just to te 
you that you have fallen from the place you 
once held in my estimation, and can never be 
reinstated.” 

‘“‘ Fallen?” he echoed. ‘“‘How? Why?” 

“Must I tell you?” she ejaculated, with a 
desperate sound of pain. ‘No, no, I will not! 
It is Bed oeias on must know already. 
You loved another before me—perhaps love 
that other still, Ido not ask in what relation 
she stood to you—or even wish to know. It is 
enough that she is still true to you, and that 
ed first duty is to her. Go; make her happy 

oucan, I wish it'so.” 
‘Curse her!” he said, between his teeth. “I 
will never see her again, so help me God!” 

“Think you such a resolve will make any 
change in our relations? No!” 

He looked at her wildly, imploringly. 

“Is it possible that you have ceased to love 
me?” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I had better wound 
you deeply now rather than leave ony thas for 

lusive hopes to build upon. We were both de- 
cries yoy image could not have been 60 
fondly cherished as I imagined, or it would be 
less easy to banishgit now. You and I have 


Medio} beehed, Biesdal, fopiored, Pix fain, 
udley pleaded, implored, but in v 
She haeed bin theceah, with a strange weari- 
ness in her look. There was no softening or re- 
lenting. The subject seemed only to distress 
her, Her mind had been made up for all time 
and when the young man fully realized this, at 
last, he rose without another word, and 


ed unsteadily from the room, His last card bad 
been poy. , and now he must acknowledge 
himself beaten. : 


He had scarcely gained the open air before 
he found himself face to face with a forlorn 


that stood aries in the path. Leonie? | 


® stared at her in a dazed way, rubbed his 
eyes, and finally broke out in a volley of curses. 
It was too much to be confronted by her Ps 
then, when he realized so vividly what she had 
lost for him. 

She did not speak until be was done, but stood 
looking at him so meekly and patiently that 
any other tongue must have been silenced at the 
second word. 

‘“* How dared 
at the last. ‘‘ Here, where you 


so much misery?” Pee RR 


between 


Then she answered him. 

‘*Forgive me, Dudley. I felt sure of finding 
you—nothing else could have induced me to 
come. WhenI have spoken a few words to you 
I will go away.” 

He did not ask what they were. The expres- 
sion of his face was terrible. 

“‘Stand out of the way,” he said, hoarsely. 
*‘T have endured enough without listening to 
your complaints,” ’ 

*“One moment,” she cried, dropping her hand 
upon hisarm. ‘ There is something ae ought 
to be told, Dudley—something I found out yes- 
terday after you left me, It relates to our 
marriage.” ° 

He did not speak, but fixed his eyes on her 
with a sudden show of interést. 

“You have been laboring under a delusion,” 
she went on, softly, almost deprecatingly. ‘ it 
was @ real marriage, after all. I have been 
your wife all the while—through this whole 
season of trial and sorrow. Your wife, Dud- 


ley.” 

For a moment his limbs shook under him. 
Then, recovering his usual effrontery, he cried,: 
violently: © 

‘““What new madness is this? Do you think 


to deceive me by so shallowa claim? It will - 


But 


not do!” 

An dath gave emphasis to the words. 
Leonie seemed undismayed. 

“Tt was a real clergyman who married us, 
Dudley,” she said, ‘‘and the ceremony cannot 
be set aside. If you have asingle doubt of this, 
go and investigate,” ; 

But he did not doubt—at least greatly. The 
conviction that it might be even so was coming 
home slowly to his mind. Some facts to which 
he had never alluded in Leonie’s presence, had 
troubled him from the first, and this new reve-' 
lation explained them fully. Even if Geralda 
had not turned against him it would Have been 


impossible to make her his wife! x 


In the meantime Geralda had left the draw- 
ing-room and een up-stairs. She was p 
on wearily to 


a hysterical scream. 

She hurried in to see what was the matter. 
The child was sitting up in bed, her eyes fixed 
wildly on the open window. Mrs. 
tainin, 
springing out, apparently. > 
Pe at is it ax ralda said; hastily. 
has happened to excite you so?” 


again—Leonie’s voice! She is here—she has 
come back to us!” . 


A moment's dead silence, and she, too, heard — 
the sound that had attracted Garnet’sattention, 
It came in through the open window—a mour- 
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mur so low that only an ear delicat 
could have caught it at all. Involunts 
eyes met Mrs. Webb’s, both 
tremble. 
“Go,” said Garnet, wildly. 
One ‘sh Try to cal if.” 
ush, im yourself,” 
“Bring Leonie to at 
«Ee res nl a Sk 
‘She n nds; some one is wit 
her,” said Geralda. glancing from the window. 
“It is Dudley. They are conv iat sah 
“No matter. Bring her ca rnet | 


I feare 
But it was a mission from whi 


“ Boe 
come of 
see you.” 


iA 


potion,” she exhorted. “ Leonie 


‘come. She has been 


| thought it all along. Not cold 
ou come here again?” he said, | 


| 


in this house. You must go and bring her in. 


There is no other way.” } 


**T could not do it. é( / 
“You shall!” screamed Garnet, flinging her- _ 
self half off the bed. ‘‘I will see her. She ig 


the only friend I have. If you refuse, I 
for hen mixaslt.? é iid ar 


It was useless contending with one so deter-_ 


mined, and Geralda reluctantly yielded. When . — 


she reached the garden, Dudley and Leonie still 
stood in the path. They did not see her, and 
she was going straight up to them when a sen- 
tence she heard caused her to pause irresolute. 

“Great God! ‘You don’t think it was I who 
murdered Robert Trevlyn? Oh, God, no!” 

“TI do think it,” was the answer, 
and deliberate- 


ly—you would lack the nerve for that. But in’ — 


a frenzy of passion, anguish, or fear you wonld 
be capable of anything. It was sear hand, 


' < 


f , t We dear 
“4 ” oP? eee, 


er own chamber when Fae ; 
fell on her ears—Garnet’s voice raised almost to © 


ebb’s de- 
hand was all that prevented her from _ 


“What * 
“Listen,” breathed the child. “There it is’ 


“Bring her here 
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the child repeated, in _ 


er own accord if she realy wero 
“No, no. She might not feel herself wel-— yan 


“JT have . 
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Leonie, and none other, that laid him low.” 
_ She drew back with 8 gasp and a shudder. 
“Mine!” she exclaimed, weak] 
trying me—you don’t believe it—you can’t be- 
lieve it! Why, I feared—I was sure—” 
** Well, tell me what you feared?” 
‘That you had done the deed!” 
It was out at last, the secret conviction each 
~ had been cherishing all this while concerning 
the other, and as their eyes met in a long bitter 
look, a wave of mutual repulsion seemed to tear 
them suddenly asunder. 
At this instant Geralda heard a smothered 
‘groan at her elbow, and turning her head saw 
rs. Webb standing elose beside her. She, too, 
had caught every word. ~ 
““Garnet! How could you leave her?” gasped 
Geralda, solicitude for her sister’s welfare ris- 
ing uppermost even at that terrible moment. 
~The woman paid no attention. ‘‘He has ac- 
\ cused her /” she muttered, as if speaking to her- 
self. ‘This is too much! too much!” 
Just then a small figure clad allin white came 
_running down the path, A horrified cry burst 
from Geralda’s lips—it was Garnet herself! The 
_ child darted past before she could be arrested, 
_ but stopped,.a few steps further on, as though 
her feet had been suddenly glued to the 
ground, | 
_~ “TVeonie, I want you,” she cried, ‘‘ and would 
_ trust no one to bring you—” 
_ The words died on her lips. Her features 
* suddenly became rigid, her eyes fixed on a 
-  pointin space just beyond where Leonie was 
standing. 
¥ ‘‘My God!” she screamed. ‘He is there— 
ae pana! How pale, how deathly and emaciated 
_ he lcoks! See, he frowns and shakes his head 
at me. He seems displeased! Now he comes 
this way. Oh, for the love of Heaven, restrain 
ae I shall dieif he touches me—I shall surely 
ie! 
She retreated a few steps, wavered a mo- 
ment, then with a second s il, blood-curdling 
‘scream, fell senseless at Geralda’s feet. 


Pash 2 (SAPTER XXIV. 
HOw IT HAPPENED. 
| Byer on her soul a shadow lies.—Mrs, Prerson. 
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Tsar night it was known to all in the house 
that Garnet had met with a relapse, and there 
___-was no possibility that she could recover. 
How she had found strength to leave her bed 
and follow Geralda and Mrs. Webb to the gar- 
den, was a mystery to everybody. It must 
have been done in delirium, and the evanescent 
power born of it. 
Leonie remained in the house, to be at hand 
if Garnet called’ for her. But Dudley Linton 
1 had gone away immediately—no one knew 

_ where, 

; It was a terrible vigil that Geralda kept be- 
_- side her sister’s couch. Garnet was restless and 
_ wild, wandering from one misery to another, 
‘muttering incoherently, and pabbling unceas- 
-_ inghky of murder and horror. A terrible burden 
seemed to rest upon her mind, crushing out her 
aa Foy heath ; 
ie da tried to shut her ears to these ravings, 
_ butin vain, She attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
5 patieh cc her mind solely with the conjectures to 

hich the strange words she had overheard in 
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ua 
‘the garden gave rise. But in the very midst of 
some usible theory, a single exclamation 
from Garnet’s burning lips would dash the 
_ whole fabric to the ground. - 

- Toward evening Detective Hine made his apr 
_. pearance—she had sent for him quite early in 
tne day. She saw him for five minutes alone 

- Sp Cig ? : 
Don’t leave the house again,” she said to 
him, ‘‘until I am ready to dismiss you. The 
». omys' that has enshrouded my father’s death 
is, I believe, about to be made known.” 
He looked at her, struck by her pallor, and 

_ the low, hollow voice in which she spoke, 

_., ‘What have you discovered, Miss Trevlyn?” 
“Nothing,” she answered. ‘‘ And yet I have 
_ a feeling that the truth willsoon come to light.” 
-___ ** Of course you can give a reason for the con- 
é 
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- -viction?” mh 
She drew back with a shrinking gesture, as 

though not ae Ta continue the subject. 
% “There is something I ought to tell you, per- 
- hbeps,” she said, after a short silence. ‘‘ You 
can make what you please out of it.” 
Word for word she repeated the terrible sen- 

- tences that had pa: between Dudley and 
Leonie in which each had hinted at a suspicion 
‘ es the other was guilty of Mr. Trevlyn’s 


death, 

_ ‘Was it a blindon the part of one to test the 
other, or are they both innocent?” she said, 
anxiously, os 


‘*You are 


| Mr. Hine shook his head. 
" “Wait,” was the only answer he made. 

It occurred to him, however, that Geralda was 
keeping back something—that ske had fears and 
suspicions of which she dreaded to speak, and 
from which she would fain have diverted his 
attention, 

Some hours later she was sitting alone by Gar- 
net’s bedside when her incoherent mutterings 
suddenly ceased, and she sat bolt upright with a 
piercing shriek. 

“There he is!” she cried, glaring fixedly into 
one corner of the apartment. ‘‘ He has come 

knew he would.” 


is no one here.” 

‘Don’t you see him? He stands behind that 
‘chair, leaning over it, and looking atme!” And 
the sick child clung to her sister, trembling with 
fear and horror. 

‘Who is it?” Geralda forced herself to ask. 

‘‘Papa! See, he shakes bis head, and makes 
signs tome. I know whatit is that displeases 
him. He does not wish Ray Armitage to suffer 
for a crime of which he is innocent, and he 
thinks me cowardly and vindictive for permit- 
ting it. There—I told you so!” she shrieked, 
suddenly striking her hands together. ‘‘ Now 
he smiles, and nods approval. He thinks I will 
save him! Oh, my God, how can I? How 


can 

Geralda felt herself turn sick with dread and 
expectation, but she managed to falter: 

‘Can you save him, my sister? Js it in your 
power?” 

““No, no. I won’t be frightened or coaxed 
into betraying myself. Don’t thinkit.” 

She fell back, and with a convulsive effort 

athered the bedclothes over her eyes. Thus 

e lay sweating and trembling for a long while, 

At midnight another of these frenzy fits came 
on. It was even more terrible than the first. 
She threw herself against the wall at the back 
of the bed, and her eyes seemed fairly starting 
from their sockets. 

‘*Keep him away!” she shrieked. ‘‘ He has 
come nearer this time—he stands beside my pil- 
low. His lips move, and oh, he looks so sor- 
rowful. Good God, how can I suffer this? Must 
I tell all to be rid of him?” 

‘*Yes,” said Geralda, gently; ‘‘if there is 
aay ape on your mind, you had better unbur- 

en it. 

Garnet did not seem to hear. She gasped 
once or twice, the livid look of horror slow] 
passed from her countenance, and she hid it 
with a wild burst of sobs in the clothes. 

Once again was this scene repeated ere dawn, 
and the morning had not progressed far until 
Garnet awoke, as though from a dream, con- 
scious but.despairing. She seemed to feel intui- 
tively that the end was near. 

After glancing aimlessly round the room for 
a few moments she fixed her eyes on Geralda’s 


face. 

‘* Am I going to die?’ she asked, 

Her sister could ‘not deceive her. There was 
no verbal reply, but a burst of dry sobs was suf- 
ficient answer. 

‘“T_J—am afraid. I did not expect this, It 


i terrible, Can you tell me how long I have to 
ive? 
* Only a few hours.” 
? 


“Ah! 
of pain. 
K fter a short silence she looked up, and spoke 


she cried, with a low, desperate sound 


ain. 
‘‘Who is in the house?, Who besides Mrs, 


So 
much the better. Go, bring him and Leonie 
here. I have something to say in the presence 


of you all.” 
hey came. The child made a feeble effort, 
and stretching out her hand clasped Leonie’s 


closely. But she appeared oblivious to the de- 
tective’s presence. 

‘“T wish to make a confession,” she said, ere 
long. “I could not die without it. I have 
been warned again and again, and dare hold 
out no longer. Both heaven and hell might 
cast me out were I to pass into eternity with 
my lips sealed.” 

A moments silence. Geralda placed a cor- 
dial to the sufferer’s lips, and she soon continued: 

“*T have a word to say, first of all, about Ray 
Armitage. It was [ who set papa against him. 
I always disliked him—it may have been be- 
cause he seemed secretly to despise me, inva- 
Sika treating me as a spoiled; wayward child. 
Itook the money he was accused of Sle ger, am 
took it, not because I wanted or needed it, for 

| papa always supplied my purse liberally, but 
| simply to biing the odor of the crime upon Ray, 


* - 


again. 
“ Be calm,” said Geralda, soothingly. ‘‘There | 


NESTA EERE ee 


and alienate hfm and my father more hopelessty 
than ever, 

“Now let me hasten to the events of the 
night that has been such a terrible memory to 
us all. For days beforehand it had been evi- 
dent to me that things were going wrong. I 


| had somehow got the impression that Ray was 
' secretly working to win your affections from 


papa, dear Leonie. I knew you stole forth 
nearly every evening to meet some one, and 
circumstances led me to think it was Ray. 

‘He never came to the house, to be sure, but 
I imagined he had contrived to make your ac- 
quaintancse somewhere else. . 

‘‘That night the devil took possession of me. 
I did not see you leave the house, but when I 
knew you were gone I took a loaded revolver 
from papa’s desk, and followed.” 

‘vow? ejaculate t Geralda, in a hollow 
voice. ‘‘ Was it really you who took the re- 
volver from the place where it was kept?” 

“Yes. But don’t interrupt—I am growing 
weaker every minute. In the grounds I met 
you, my sister, as you must remember, You 
attempted to detain me—to send me back. Oh, 
would that you had succeeded! 

“‘T must have been mad that night. When I 
came near the summer-house papa stood on the 
es I could see in the moonlight that he 
looked pale and excited. Hearing footsteps I 
crouched low in the shrubbery and waited. A 
man disguised in a long cloak and hat ap- 
presser I thought it was Ray, and before 

e or papa could utter a word, I had leveled 
the revolver and fired:” 

“Good God!” Geralda cried out. ‘You! It 
is too horrible! Did you kill papa?” 

The child’s ravings during the night had led 
her to suspect something of the sort, but now 
that confession had been made it seemed more 
difficult than ever to believe it.” 

Garnet shuddered. 

“Of course I never meant to do it,” she said, 
brokenly. ‘‘'They were standing near each 
other, and—I don’t know whether my hand 
trembled, or why it was, but the wrong man 
was struck down. Oh, God! what have I not 
suffered since! I’ve died a thousand deaths!” 

“But why did you not tell us at the time how 
it ukrened # 

“Thad no strength to do it, at first, and when 
I came to myself a little I dared not. Mrs. 
Webb has known for some time, but I bound 
ler by a solemn promise not to tell. Soon the 
thought of leaving Ray Armitage to suffer for 
my crime suggested itself. He was really an- 
swerable for all that had occurred, I told my- 
self, and deserved to be punished.” 

‘You were laboring under a delusion,” said 
Leonie. “I do not know Mr. Armitage. It 
was Dudley Linton I went to meet,” 

‘Was it his custom to disguise himself at such 
times?” 

“Yes, in the manner of which = speak, 
He and I had parted at the summer-house only 
a few moments before. It was Dudley you 
saw and mistook for Mr, Armitage, there can 
be no doubt.” ’ 

Garnet sighed, and seemed to sicken at the 
thought. ‘Everything looked clear to her now 
—all the circumstances comprehensible. vive 

So they did to Leonie, also. She understood 
what had led Dudley to suspect herself of the 
erime. He had heard the report of the revol- 
ver without seeing whose d held it, and 
when Mr. Trevlyn fell dead at his feet, had fled 
precipitately to avoid being mixed up in the 
terrible event. Knowing Leonie’s trouble and 
despair, and that she been on the spot just 
before, he had been led to think she had com- 
mitted the deed in a moment of madness. 

Garnet moved uneasily, and said with a last 
supreme effort: 

‘It is over now—what is done cannot be re- 
called. I would have braved it out to the last, 
and died with my secret untold, but he, papa, 
would not suffer it. I have seen him again and 
again during the past twenty-four hours. He 
has given me no rest—he wishes the truth 
known, Ray cleared of a terrible charge, and 
now itis done. Forgive me, Geralda; ask Ray 
to forgive—” 

Her voice broke; the end was a groan. She 
lay for some moments perfectly tranquil, then 
gave a wild start, a convulsive shudder, and all 
was over. i 

Poor child! though wayward oe she 
had suffered more than often falls to the lot of 
mortal, and we can afford to drop a tear of 
pity over her sad destiny. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AFTER THE TEMPEST. 
Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
—BRYANT. 

Tux first thing to be done was to effect Ray 
Armitage’s release from prison, and this duty 
Geralda delegated to Mr. Hine, the detective. 

‘You have influence with those in authority,” 

he said, in a strange, subdued voice, ‘‘and can 
anage this business better than anybody else. 
Spare poor Garnet’s memory all that is possible 
—but if it must be so, let the whole truth be dis- 
closed.” ; ; 

“You can trust me,” the detective said. 
“The evidence of Mr. Armitage’s innocence 
must be told to a.few, but need never be given 
to the public.” ’ 

‘‘There must be no unnecessary delay in ac- 
complishing his release.” 

‘‘He shall be a free man before the sun sets.” 

Geralda put her hand to her brow as if in 

ain. 
. ‘“‘ Ask him to come here at once,” she said. 
“T wish to see him that I may say how sorry I 
am for what he has suffered through me and 
mine.” 

“T will.” ; 

Mr. Hine was going away hurriedly, but on 
the threshold he looked back to add: 

‘**T feel like confessing how astonished I_ am 
at the dénouement of this case, Miss Trevlyn. 
I never knew another like it. It has baffled me 
from first to last. Numberless theories have 
been formed in my own mind, then exploded. 
In all my experience I was never so beaten.” 

She looked down, trembled a little, but made 
no response, ; 

‘‘My suspicions have been pretty evenly di- 
vided between Mr. Armitage, Mr. Linton and 
Mrs. Trevlyn. I felt assured one of the three 
was the guilty person. They pointed first to 
one, then to another, just as the facts coming 
to light seemed to indicate, My convictions 
were perpetually shifting like a weather-vane 
at the sport of variable winds.” 

‘“‘No matter. bya ky is known at last,” 
said Geralda, ver. etly. 

‘*T never c omconae of pte that child,” he 

rsisted. ‘‘Her youth, her misfortunes, and 

elplessness were so many shields to ward off 
suspicion. Even the relation in which she 
stood to the dead was a protection. It never 
once occurred to me to doubt her.” 

Geralda turned painfully away. 

“The subject is a most distressing one,” she 
said; ‘‘let us not continue it.” 

. An hour or so later she went to seek Leonie, 
and found her sitting alone, her face buried in 
her hands. 


‘“‘T have not been altogether just to you,” she - 


said, stretching out her hand, ‘‘ Circumstances 
led me to think worse of you than I had any 
right to think. I am sorry—will you forgive 
me?” ? 4 

“Freely and fully,” Leonie replied, in a 
broken voice. ‘' You have far more to forgive 
than I, It is very good and noble of you to 
come with the first overtures.” 

‘“Are we to be better friends in future?” 

‘Tf you really desire it,” said Leonie, press- 
ing to hes lips the hand she now held. ‘‘I have 
always wished it might be so. I could love you 
dearly if you would let me.” 

Tears rose in Geralda’s eyes; she could not re- 
pressthem, Suffering had softened her whole 
nature, and the two wept together. 

Afterward they had a long, quiet talk, and 
came to a better understanding. mie related 
her whole sad history, and it caused the listen- 
er’s tears to flow afresh, ‘ 

“‘ There is one person in this house who knows 
all the iculars of my early life,” she said, in 
conclusion. ‘I refer to Mrs. Webb. She is 
my aunt, and until some three years ago resided 
in the same place that I did.” 

Geralda looked surprised. 

‘“ Why did you never acknowledge the rela- 
tionship?” she inquired. 

‘‘T had not the courage, and she never seem- 
ed to wish it, I did not feel like making any 
revelation whatever that would throw light 
upon my past life, or cause inquiry. Think of 
the terrible secret I had to keep!” 

‘“‘Take courage; your troubles are over now, 
You, shall remain here, and be as a sister to 

? 

‘‘ Here!” Leonie echoed, her face which had 
been pale before flushing crimson. ‘‘ Recollect 
I have no right to trespass upon your goodness. 
If my first marriage was legal—and there can 
now be no doubt. of it—I was never your fa- 
ther’s wife, and cannot bear his name.” 

Geralda shrunk a little in spite of herself, 


\ 


She was sensitive to disgrace, and if had never 
come so nigh as of late. 

‘You have no other home,” she said, after a 
short silence, ‘‘no place to which you can go 
for refuge.” 

oc True.” 

‘“‘ Then it is right and best that you should ra- 
main.” 

**Do you really wish it?’ was the anxious in- 
quiry. 

‘Yes. The world looks upon you as my fa- 
ther’s widow, and need not be undeceived, A 
great scandal will be saved if nothing is said 
abroad. For that reason, if for no other, you 
must remain quietly here for the present.” 

course Leonie consented. 

“You are very, very good, Geralda,” she 
murmured, ina broken voice. ‘‘ You are treat- 
ing mea thousand times better than I de- 
serve.” 

At a late hour that evening Ray Armitage 
made his appearance. Mr. Hine had fulfilled 
his promise, and accomplished the young man’s 
release after a merely nominal examination, 
and now he had come in compliance with Ge- 


ralda’s request. He knew the whole dreadful | 


truth, 

“‘T hope you have forgiven my poor sister,” 
Geralda said to him. — She did you a bitter 
wrong, but death atones for all.” 


“Yes, death atones for all,” he repeated. | 


‘‘ There is not a single vindictive thought in my | 


heart, Poor Garnet! may she rest in peace.” 

Geralda looked at him mournfu'ly. 

“T hope you believe, as I do, that my sister 
was not responsible for her actions? Sickness 
and suffering had unsettled her mind, and she 
did not realize the infamy of the wrongs com- 
mitted.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, “‘I have thought for a long 
time she.was not altogether sane. But it isover 
and done with; let us not dwell upon that bitter 
trouble now. I pity her more than words can 
express.” 

eralda caught his hand and bedewed it with 
grateful tears. How good and noble he was, 
how manly and generous! He had not even a 
reproach to cast at one who had branded him 
with her own crime, and would have left him 
to pay the penalty but for Heaven’s retributive 
justice! 

‘‘ [never realized his real worth,” she thought, 
panting; ‘‘but I. do now—I do now.” 


Dudley Linton had kept aloof during all these | 


later events, and the next day Geralda drove 
to his hotel. She wished to see him, but it was 
in Leonie’s behalf. 

“‘T must know what he intends to do,” she 
said to herself. ‘If he is willing to acknowl- 
edge his wife, means shall be furnished them to 
goto Europe and live there in retirement for a 
year or two, It can be managed in such a way 

hat, only a few friends will know they have 
gone together.” 

Her mission was a vain one, however. She 
found Dudley’s apartments at the hotel in the 
wildest disorder—books, trinkets and articles of 
masculine finery scattered about with only a 
bewildered chamber-maid to give an account of 
the chaos that reigned. 

‘Mr. Linton has gone for good and all,” ex- 
plained the girl. ‘‘ He left yesterday morning, 

ite sudden like, taking one small trunk along. 

has my orders to pack all his lengierep'it 
them boxes you saw standing outside the door; 
and they are to be kept until called for.” 

‘*Do you know where Mr. Linton went?” 

‘‘ I don’t, ma’am, except that he is to travel 
inthe South a while. For the good of his health, 
I believe.” : 

Of course he did not say when he would re- 


‘No, ma’am, He hadn’t made up his mind, 
it seems.” 

Geralda returned home, and immediately told 
the forsaken wife what she had learned. Le- 
onie seemed scarcely surprised, A sadder shade 
crossed her white, desperate face, but she said, 
resignedly: 

‘He does not love me—he intends to discard 
me utterly. It is hard—but with God’s help—I 
can bear it. I shall never see him again.” 

She was mistaken; she did see him, but not 
until many weary weeks had passed. 


August came in hot and sultry. One breath- | 


less, burning morning late in the month, Leonie 
sat alone in ber chamber, brooding over her 


not until she had a good view of Miss Joanna’s 
face that a sudden fear clutched her heart. The 
woman held a slip of paper in her hand, and 
when she saw it, Leonie felt at once that some- 
thing had mapper. 

‘¢- You have bad news,” she panted. ‘Is it of 
—of—Dudley? Tell me at once—I can bear it.” 

“ Yes, that graceless oo has come to light,” 
Miss Joanna said, sharply, though her lips quiv- 
ered a little. ‘I knew he would. This tele- 

ram reached me an hour ago. I brought it 
ere, thinking you might wish to see it.” 

‘Yes, yes. tive it to me!” 

She put out her hand wildly and grasped the 
paper. A blur came before her eyes, however; 
she could not make out a single word. 

‘‘Read it,” she said, with a cry of despair. 
**T cannot.” 

Miss Joanna looked at her curiously. 

‘“‘Are you quite prepared?” she said, with a 
sudden touch of pity. ‘‘The tidings may be 
worse than you imagine.” 

‘* For God’s sake let me know all at once.” 

Miss Joanna tock the dispatch, and read, not 
without some signsof hesitation, these words: 


“Drar Mapam:—Dudley Linton is lying very ill in 
| One of the hospitals here in Memphis, stricken down 
with yellow fever. I find upon his person a card 
bearing yopr address, and send this message to 
ou, though uncertain whether you are a relative of 
is, or only a friend. His family, if he has any, 
| Should be notified of his condition,” 


| The name signed to the message was ‘‘ Wil- 
| liam Brown,” 

Leonie leaned against the wall a moment, 
gasping tor breath. She took in the full mean- 
ing of those words. For many days terrible 

_ tidings had been coming from the fever-strick- 

en South. Dudley was there, inthe very heart 

_ of the plague-cursed district! his life hanging 
on a4 thread! neglected, forsaken, it might be, 
or at best with only hired nurses to soothe his 
sufferings! 

| The thought stirred every pe of her being. 
At once she was calm and self-collected. 

| ‘* Will you order the carriage, Geralda?”’ she 
said, hurriedly. ‘‘I must pack a few things. 
and change my dress. I shall take the ne 
train for the South.” 

‘**Good Lord!” ejaculated MissJoanna. ‘Do 
gon know what a risk you wouldrun? It would 

e as much as your life is worth to go to Mem- 
phis, now.” 

| “I must go,”she panted.’ ‘‘ He is there—he 
| needs me. Nothing shall keep me from him, 
| 


now,” 

The woman uttered a smothered exclamation, 
but her eyes were full of tears. 

‘Well, well! He ain’t worth it, but—God 
bless and keep you!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. es, 
WOMAN’S DEVOTION, 
—O’er the trembling city the curse 
Hangs brooding o’er the music it hath stilled. 
Jn many hearts and homes. — ANON, 
Iv was early evening when Leonie reached 
her destination, but the streets of the great city 
seemed strangely silent and dese It was 
easy to believe that the angel of death had 
swept suddenly over ae ed smiting all its 
inhabitants with the sword. Gloom and deso- 
lation everywhere! No happy. faces, no ring of 
merry voices, no sounds of tling life or busy 
traffic. Two grim specters, pestilence and death 
_ Stalking ahead, had swept all these things ou 
of their path as a whirlwind gathers everythi 


| before it, 


Alone and unprotected, Leonie made the 


round of the hospitals, and it was midnight be- 


_ fore she found the one in which her husband lay 


the threshold like a spirit, The soli 


sorrows, when she became conscious of an ex- | 


cited stir in thehall below. Presently she heard 
Geralda’s voice calling to her. 

Miss Joanna Forsyth was down-stairs. Leonie 
thought nothing of this at first, for quite in- 
timate relations had been established between 
the two families during these weeks. It was 


ill. A large, roomy old mansion in the suburbs 
of the city had been given up to the use of the 
fever sufferers, and hither some good, kind soul 
had conveyed Dudley Linton at the outset of 
the disease. 

The door stood open, and Leonie stalked over 
man, 
who sat dozing in the hall, started to his feet, 
and stared at her as though doubtful whether 
she was flesh and biood or not. 

*“Who are you, and why do you come here?” 
he demanded. 

‘lam looking for my husband. I was told 
he was here. Quick! let me go to him.’ 

Something in ber voice made the man stare 
harder than ever. : 

‘We have orders to admit no one,” he an- 
swered. “It is very late—the wards are all 
closed for the night.’ 

‘“*T must see my husband.” 

“ Wait until to-morrow.” 
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_ the eleventh day. 


— his forehead, his ravin 


™~ done once before. 
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_ I cannot,” she said, hoarsely and unsteadily. 


*T have come a long distance—all the way from 
New York. Ob, sir, do not put anything in my 
way, now.” 

“What!” he cried out. “Are you from the 
North? Do you not knowit is almost certain 
death to enter a place like this?” 

**T care not—only let me see my husband.” 

Her desolate tone touched the man’s heart. 
Something rose chokingly in his throat as he in- 
quired: : 

“What is your husband’s name?’ 

‘* Dudley Linton.” 

‘“Yes, such a person is here—in the lower 
ward.” 

She struck her hands together with a smoth- 
ered cry. 

‘He is alive, then? Thank God!’ I felt all 
the while that I should see him again, that he 
would be spared until I could reach his side. 
Quick! do not delay me another minute.” 

‘You can do him no good. He is in charge 
of the regular nurse.” 

‘Let me take her place.” 

‘He would not know you.” 

‘‘T think he would, Only let me enter and 

-jook at him. Have youa wife?” she asked, sud- 
denly. ‘‘How would you feel if she were ill, 
dying, and some one stood at the door of her 
chamber to shut you out?” 

He drew a quick breath. 

“Come,” he said, hoarsely. 
wrong, but if it is God will forgive me. 
resist your pleadings.” 

He unclosed a door, and she saw a long, low 
room with white cots ranged on either hand. 
The gas-jets burned dimly, shedding a ghastly 
light upon the scene. lLeonie’s eyes wandered 
vee from cot to cot, searching for her hus- 


“Tt maybe 
I can’t 


nd, 

‘You will find him yonder, opposite the win- 
dow,” said the man. 

She stole forward, panting and trembling, 
and stood beside the cot. One glance sufficed— 
it was Dudley, but oh, so altered! Scarce a 
trace left of the strong, handsome, debonair 
lover who had won her heart! 

After a few moments, when he moved and 
moaned, she laid her hand, light as a snowflake, 
upen his forehead. A sort of galvanic quiver 

ook his frame; his lips moved. 

‘“*Tt is Leonie’s hand,” he muttered. ‘‘I 
know its soft, cool touch. Leonie’s! Oh, my 
God!” 

She thought he was sane, and had recognized 
her, but the words were a part of his delirium. 
When they were uttered he turned 1 mses wee 
away and seemed to sink into a sort of stupor. 
|. The physician came presently and stood be- 
side the cot. His quick eye had detected a 
i face, and he looked anxious and 
troubled. 


“This patient needs unusual care,” he said. 
“This is the third day, and the crisis is past. 
He has a chance for recovery—a very slight 
one, ’tis true, but still it is a chance. A mo- 
porn neglect just at this juncture might prove 
fatal. 

‘You need not fear to trust me,” said Leonie, 
very low. 

‘“You look so young—so delicate. Do you 
feel to the emergency ” 

i — she replied; ‘‘ J am his wife !” 

The physician started, looked at her almost in 
terror, but finally d on without another 
word. He felt that none was necessary. 

Dudley would not be out of danger until after 
That first night, as she knelt 
beside his cot, heard his groans, and listened to 
his incoherent utterances, Leonie prayed that 


™ God would take her own life, if necessary, but 


spare that of the man she loved so yi gents 

One afternoon, as she sat beside him bat ing 
suddenly ceased. 
soft, tremulous sigh broke from his lips, and he 
caught her hand. 

‘““This is Leonie’s hand,” he said, as he had 
“‘T know the touch of those 
slender, ayn fingers. Leonie’s! Ah, it is 


impossible. She is far away—I shall never see 
~ her nan 28 : 
‘‘No, she is here,” Leonie said, trembling 
Atk much. “She has been with you for many 
‘ays. 


“No, uo! Itisa delusion. I have deserved 
nothing save contempt and neglect at her 
hands. Even an angel of mercy cannot forgive 
Pe g.” 

oY she has forgiven. 


a 


Believe it, Dudley, it is 
true. 

“Tt can’t be,” he persisted. ‘‘I wronged 
her too cruelly. Never woman suffered as she 
suffered through my instrumentality. I merit 
only abhorrence.” : 


WAS SHE A WIFE? 


| **But she loves you in spite of everything. 
| She never ceased to love you,” 

He shook his head sadly and sorrowfully. 

“Do not to deceive me. I have thought 

of her often during my exile, and wished I had 

| been true to her. Sometimes I felt tempted to 
| go to her and kneeling at her feet, sue for for- 
| giveness. But she would not come to me, and 
| of her own accord—never!” 

“Try to understand,” said Leonie, pressin: 
her lips to his. ‘‘ You have been very ill, and 
could not remain away. It was no time to 
cherish resentment. You might die, and be lost 
to me forever. I only thought of your danger, 
| and prayed for your recovery. Iam here, and 
will never leave you again unless driven 
away.” 

She saw a perplexed expression cross his fea- 
tures, but after a moment’s silence he pressed 
his hands upon his eyes and sighed heavily. 

‘No, no! Leonie? It can’t be. She is far 
from here. I shall never see her again. Even 
an angel from heaven would not forgive sucha 
wretch—how can she?” 

The next day he awakened to a full conscious- 
ness of his surroundings. He had been tying 
very quiet for some time, and Leonie thought 
him sleeping until the sound of a suppressed sob 
caused her to look up. His eyes, glistening 
with tears, were bent upon her face. 

‘“*Oh, my love,” he said, in a broken voice, 
“this is more than I deserve. You ought to 
hate me, and yet you are here! This it is to 
heap coals of fire upon one’s head.” 

She drew nearer, and held fast to his irem- 
bling hands. 

“ Don’t say another word,” she murmured, 

But he felt that he must speak; words of 
deepest contrition and sorrow were struggling 
for utterance. 

“‘Tam sane enough to realize what you have 
risked in coming here. The very atmosphere is 
infected. Oh, my poor injured darling, I have 
not deserved such goodness! Who was ever 
wronged as I have wronged you? It is a won- 
der that you can even endure ny presence.” 

My Oh,” she ejaculated, with a sound of bitter 
ape ‘* how little you have understood my love! 

t could endure a thousand-fold more than this, 
and remain unchanged.” 

‘‘It was not in me to understand it,” he 
groaned. “But I think I do now—I think I do 
now. 

“Tf it but has its just reward at last, am 
content.” — 

As' she leaned over him his arms weakly 
clasped her neck, and he laid his face close to 
hers a moment. 

“Only forgive me,” he said, in a whisper, 
‘and if God spares my life I will atone.” 

Let us draw a vail over the scene that fol- 
lowed. Both had sinned and suffered—both 
had gone down into deep waters, and now, 
through the wonderful goodness of God, they 
were even to gather figs from the thistles they 
had planted. For them, as it were, the law of 
the universe had been reversed. Ah, how could 
they be thankful enough for so great mercies? 


Of Richard Forsyth and Elsie it is only neces- 
sary to say that comfort and happiness now 
surround them. Miss Joanna took them home 
to her own stately mansion, and persists in 


| heaping upon the young couple every luxury 
, that wealth can command. Already, in the at- 


mosphere of peace and plenty, has Richard’s 
health been fully restored, and the Lope beats 
high in his heart of one day being reckoned 
among the world’s great painters. 

It is a commendable ambition—and one that 
may yet be realized. 

As soon as Dudley’s health was fully restored, 
he and Leonie went abroad. Miss Joanna fur- 
nished the means necessary for the. journey, 
but, even to the last, she resolutely refused 
see her nephew. 

‘*T forgive all the evil he has done,” she said, 
“but itis better that we do not meet again. 
Tell him from me that my will is made—he 
might as well know it nowas later. Two-thirds 
of my property I have left to Richard—the re- 
maining third to Leonie, but not one dollar to 
himself. He will understand my reasons for 
this division without any explanation from me. 
I hope he has turned over a new leaf, and will 
be a better man for what has occurred.” 

Dudley knew he had deserved this, and even 
more, It was apart of his punishment. And yet, 
had Heaven meted out to him his just deserts, 
how much more terrible must have been his 
sufferings! He had had his opportunity and 
bad wasted it. 1t was only God's wonderful 
goodness and mercy that left him with a single 
| hope or comfort in life. 


\ 


As Leonie had been given a handsome sum 
out of the Trevlyn estate, the young couple had 
no fear of privation to add to their distress. 

The day Dudley and his wife left America, 
Geralda went to the steamer to see them off. 
When the last farewell words were uttered, and 
she had turned to retrace her steps to the car- 
riage, some one came up hastily from the crowd, 
and spoke her name. 

It was Ray Armitage. Her eyes fell before 


| his ardent gaze, and a beautiful color dyed her 


cheeks, 

“ Geralda,” he said, ‘I cannot see you go 
back to your desolate home without again 
eee of the love I hear you. It has never 
changed—it never will.” 

She trembled, and caught her breath; but, 
something in her downcast looks caused him to 
draw nearer, and add, in a husky whisper: 

‘*T can bear this suspense no longer. Search 
your own heart, darling, and tell me if the 
ashes of any other passion lie between us—if I 
must go on loving you in vain.” 

The scales had fallen from her eyes. She did 
not speak, but suddenly stretched out both 
hands, with a hushed, passionate cry, and lean- 
ed her head upon his shoulder. 

That was her answer! 


THE END. 
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Fashion. For two ladies. The Fast Young Man. Fortwo males. peeing the Characters. For three males. 
The rehearsal. For six bo The Year’s Reckoning, Twelve females, one male. | The apy Family. For several “ animals,” 
Which will you Choose? For two boys. The Village with One Gentleman. Foreight females | The Ra: w. For several characters, 
The so of May. For two little girls. and one male, How t# write “Popular ” Stories. For twe males. 
Three Soenesin Wedded Life, For male and femal A-Rensation ab basa par weraleg, 

nes e. ‘or male and female. i P —* nsation a 5 or two males, 
Mrs. Sniffles’s Confession. For male and female. Dime Dialogues, No, 2 The Greenhorn. For two males. 


The Mission of the Spirits. For five young ladies, - | The Genius of Liberty. 'Two males and one female. | The Three Men of Science, For four males. 
oreceine. For five kers. Cinderella , or, the Live Glass Slipper. The Old Lady’s Will. For four males. 


Secret of Success. For three speakers. D d Saying Bad. F\ ral characte: The Little Philosophers. For two little girls, 
IES pay oe? r How to Find an Heir, For five males, ei 


The Virtues. For six young ladies, - 

A Connubial Eclogue. 

The Public Méeting. For five males and one female 
The English Traveler. For two males, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 3. 


The May Queen. For an entire school 

Dress Reform Convention. For ten females, 
Keeping Bad Coan A Farce. For five males. 
Courting Under D ties. Two males, one female, 
National Representatives. A Burlesque. Four males, 
Esca; the Draft. For numerous males, 

The iteel Cook, For two males. 


The Two Romans. For two males. 

| The Same. Second Scene. For two males. 
Showing the White Feather. Four males, one femaia, 
The Battly Call, A Recitative. For one male, 


The Frost . For.ten or more versons, 
erage aie ee ee aut tae Sema 
arity. For three 5 
th males and oné female. 


Faith, 

Darby and Joan. For 1 

ane 2 y- F et se hme J For Bix Bittle Se 

e Enchan mgr males, several 

Honor to Whom Honor is Due: 7 males and i female 

The Gentle Client. Several males and one female, 

Phrenology. A Discussion. For twenty males. 

The Stubbletown Vance on le mee and 1 femaie, 
_ : 0) males. 

The Charme” Pibwes aaa and a — 

The Right way. as Coll By. Hor | tro! YS. 

What the r Says. r 

The Crimes 6f Dress. A Colloquy. For two boys, 

The Reward of Benevolence. For four niales, 

The Letter. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, Ne. 5. 


The Three Guesses. For school or parlor. 


BEADLE AMD ADAMS, 98 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. | Behind he Curtain. For males anid female 
‘ . i A or liv a! . 
General Dime Book Publishers. Tzamination Day,’ For several female characters 


Trading in “Traps.” For several mal 
The Schoolboys’ ibunal, For ton BOW. 
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THE DIME SPEAKERS.—Continued. 


Dime Humorous Speaker, No. 6. 


A Sad Stay 
A String 0 Onions, 
A Tragic Story, 


Devi 
Dow, Jr.’s Lectures, 


| go and Echo, 
‘ashionable Women, 
ee ern Thistles, 


ottlie’ ebcyergoss 
Schlackenlichter’s snake, 
Hosea Biglow’s Opinions, 
How the Money Goes 
Hun-ki-do-ri’s Fourth of 
July Oration 
ff you Mean No, Say No, 
Jo Bows on Leap Year, 
a, of the Henpecked, 
Lot Skinner’s Elegy, 
Matrimony, 
Nothing to Do. 
Qld Caudle’s Umbrella, 
Old Grimes’s Son, . 
Paddie Your Own Canoe, 
Parody on “ Araby’s 
Daughter,”’ 


Dime Standard 


The World We Live In, 
Woman’s Claims, - 
Authors of our Liberty, 
The Real Conqueror, 
The Citizen’s Heritage, 
Italy 
The Mechanic, 
uray oor 1s 
e ern un, 
Ossian 


af 2S 8S ae a ae SS eee Ee 


Poetry Run Mad, 
Ri he Names, 

entific Lectures, 
The Ager, 
The Cockney, 
The Codfish, 
Fate of Sergeant Thin, 
The Features’ Quarrel, 
Hamerican Voodchuck, 
The Harp of a Thousand 


Strings, 
The Last of the Sarpints, 
The March to Moscow, 
The Mysterious Guest, 
The oa A 
The Sea-Serpent, 
The Secret, 
The Shoemaker, 
The Useful Doctor, 
The Waterfall 
To the Bachelors’ Union 


Laas : 

United States Presidents, 

Vagaries of Popping the 
Question, 

What I Wouldn’t Be, 

Yankee Doodle Aladin, 

aero 


Speaker, No. 7. 


John ing ibe Lie 
No Sect in Heaven 

Miss Prude’s Tea-Party, 
The Power of an Idea, 
The Beneficence of_ the 
Suffrage, i 
Dream of the Revelers, 
HowCyrus Laid the Cable 
The Prettiest Hand, 


*s Address to the | Parado 


Independence Bell—1777, 


NEW DIALOGUES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, CONTAINING 17 


4 


xical, 
Little Jerry, the Miller, 


Poesy Thonght 

OF 5) S, 
The Ladies’ Man, 
Life, 

The Idler, 

The Unbeliever, 

The Two Lives, 

The True Scholar, 
Judges not Infallible, 
Fanaticism, 


Instability of Successful 
Agriculture, [Crime, 


Ireland, ; 
The People Always Con- 


Music of Labor, — [quer, 
Prussia and Austria, 
Wishing, 


Dime Stump Speaker, No. 8. 

New England and Union, 
The Unseen Battlefield, 
Plea for the Republic, 

ht of Secession” a 


Human Nature, 


Hon. J. M. Stubbs’ Views 
on the Situation, 

Hans Schwackheimer on 
Woman’s Suffrage,, 


me os a Nomination. 
cean, Sea, 
The Sea,the Sea, the open 


Star Bangled Spanner, 
Stay Where You Belong, 
Life’s What You Make It, 
Where’s My Money, 
Speech from Conscience, 
an’s Relation to Society 
The Limits to Happiness, 
Good-nature a Blessing, 
Sermon from Hard-shell 
Tail-enders, [Baptist, 
The Value of Money, 
Meteoric Disquisition, 
Be Sure You are Ri 
Be of Good Cheer, 
Crabbed Folks, (Shrew, 
Taming a. Masculine 
Farmers, [Our Country. 
The True Greatness 0 


ALOGUES No. 29. 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, 98 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 
General Dime Book Publishers, 


| The Blarney Stone, 
The Student of Bonn 
The Broken Household, 


The ae and the Sword 


What is War? 


Immortality of the Soul, 


Heroism and Daring, 
A Shot at the Decanter. 


(zens, 
American Citi- 


M 
Temptations of Cities, 
Broken Resolutions, 
There is no Death, 


Races, 

A Fruitful Discourse, 

A Frenchman’s Dinner, 
Unjust National Acqui’n, 
The Amateur Coachman, 


The Cold-water Man, 
Permanency of States, 
Liberty of Speech, 


Dime Juvenile 


A Boy’s Philosophy, 
Hoe Out Your Row, 


| Six-Year-Old’s Protest, 


The Suicidal Cat, 

a Merge ote 
opp m 

The Rditor, é 


‘| The Same, in rhyme, 


The Fairy Shoemaker, 
What Was Learned, 
Press On, 

The Horse, : 

The Snake ip the Grass, 
Tale of the Tropics, 
Bromley’s Speech, 

The Same, second extract 
The Fisher’s Child, 
Shakspearian Scholar, 

A Maiden’s Psalm of Life, 
A Mixture, 

Plea for Skates, 

Playing Ball, 


Ah, 

Live for Something 

Lay of the Hen-Pecked, 
The Outside Dog, 

Wolf and Lamb, 

Lion in Love, 

Frogs Asking for a King, 


‘Sick Lion, 


Country and Town Mice, 


| Man and Woman, 


Home, 

The Lotus-Planter, 
Little Things. 

A Baby’s Soliloquy, 


Repentance 

A Blea for Eggs 
Humbug Patriotism, 
Night After Christmas, 
Short Legs, 

Shrimps on Amusements, 


= 


John Thompson’s Daw’r, 
House Cl ee 


’}ItIs Not Your Business, 


Speaker, No. 9. 
How the Raven Became 
Black ; 


A Mother’s Work, 

The Same, 

Who Rules, 

A Sheep Story, 

A Little Correspondent, 
One Good Turn Deserves 
My Dream, [Anotber, 


Ull Never Use Tobacco, 
A Mosaic, 
The Old Bachelor, 
Sr he to Light, 
Little Jim, 
Angelina’s Lament, 
Johnny Shrimps on Boota 
Mercy, 
Choice of Hours 
Poor Richard’s Sayings, 
Who Killed Tom Reper, 
Nothing to Do 
Honesty Best Policy, 
Heaven, 
Ho for the Fields, 
Fashion ou the Brain, 
On Shangihais, 
A Smile, 
Casabianca, 
Pleo Soup, — 
Nose and Eyes, 

[Come, 


alt, 
A Hundred Years to 
The Madman and _ his 
Little Sermons, [Razor, 
Snuffies on Electricity, 
The Two Cradles, 
The Ocean Storm, 
Do Thy Little—Do it Well 
Little Puss, 
Base-Ba: [Fever. 
Prescription for Spring 


Dime Spread-Eagle Speaker, No. 10. 


Ben Buster’s Oration, 


Hans Von my et 4th, | Schnitzerl’s Philosopeda, 
Josh Billings’s Advice, “Woman’s Rights,’ 
as eng reg Sermon, at Lather, 
e Boo e Hog, 
The Squeezer, Jack Spratt, 
Da and qe pest loa ep ae pase ; y, 
A Lover’s Luc: e Ancien chelor, 
Hifalutin Adolphus, Jacob Whittle’s Speech, 
Digestion and Parading, Jerks Prognosticates, 
a a anes a eee ie amt 
m: es, ut Loven 5 
@ashatine Bondibus 7A Mule Rida. 
A Stock of Notions Josh Billings on Buzzers, 
Speaking for the Sheriff, | Il Trovatore, 
‘Then aagwienr.) coandaielt 
Josh Billings's Lecturing, | Slightly Mixed, 
Doctor De Blister’s Ann’t, | The Office-seeker, 
oe ments, oo Bachelors, 
ar ves, oman, 
Dan Bryant’s Speech, The Niam Niams, 
A Colored View, People Will Talk, 
Woke et “Fe Would be Bire’n, 
Train of Circumstances, Don’t pares on Dadda, 
Good Advice | Music of Labor 
The Itching Palm, The American Ensign. 
Debater and Chairman’s Guide No. 11. 
1.—DEBATING Soorery. ey, | era en 
'Usefuln rmanen an on, 
Fe Os a ©8S | The Order of Business, : 
Constitution of,. «serach Reports, Pa- 
Pulse pf Goveramadnt Of Subsidia Motions, 
Local Rules of Order, The Due Order of Con- 
Local Rules of Debate sidering Questions, 
Subjects of Discussion, | Committees, $ 
1.—How To DEpars. ee ~ a Committee, . 
Wie ane eos How Ni, mom 
Prerequisites to Oratori- | When Not to Sit, 
cal Success, Rules of Order and Pro- 
The Logie of Debate _o 
The Khetoric of Debate | Fo te eer oe tne 
Maxims to Observe, Whol 
The Preliminary Premise, MiscellAcecda 
pe ceil Treatment of Petitions 
mai Ra The Decorum of Debate, 
111.—OAIRMAN’S GUIDE. | Hints to a Chairman. 
Ordinary eee and a 
The Organization, Debate in full: 


Order of Business and 
Proceedings, 

The * Question.” How it 
can be Treated, 

The “ Question.’’ How to 
be Considered, 

Rights to the Floor, 
fa of a Speaker as 
gainst the Chair, 
Calling Yeas and Nays, 

Interrupting a Vote, 

Organization of Delibera- 
tive Bodies, Conven- 
tions, Annual or Gen- 
eral Assenablies 


Drum-head Sermons, 


Which is the Greatest 

Benefit to his Country 

—the Warrior, States 
an, or Poet? 

Debates in Brief: . 

I. Is the Reading of 
Works of Fiction to be 
Condemned? : 

Il. AreLawyers a Bene 
fit or a Curse to So 
ciety? 


V.—QUOTATIONS AND 
PHRASE. 
Latin. 


Adventures of Buffalo Bill. From Boyhood to Man 
hood. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

The Ocean Hunters; or, The Chase of the Leviathan. 
Captain Mayne Reid. (Q§7 An extra large number. 0 
Adventures of Wild Bill, the Pistol Prince. Remarkable 
career of J. B. Hikok. By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 

The Prairie Ranch; or, The Young Cattle Herders. By Jos. 
E. Badger, Jr. 


1 

2 By 
3 

4 

5 Texas Jack, the Mustang King. 

8 

2 

8 

9 


Thrilling Adventures in 
k.” By Col. P. Ingraham. 


By C. 


the Life of J, B, Omohundro, “ Texas 
Cruise of the Flyaway; or, Yankee Boys in Ceylon. 
Dunning Clark. 
Roving Joe: The History of a Young “ Border Ruffian.” Brief 
Scenes from the Life of Joseph E. Badger, Jr. By A. H. Post. 
The Flyaway Afloat; or, Yankee Boys ’Round the World. 
By C. Dunning Clark. 

’9 Bruin Adams, Old Grizzly Adams’ Boy Pard. By 
Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

10 The Snow Trail; or, The Boy Hunters of Fur-Land. A Narra- 

tive of Sport and Life around Lake Winnipeg. By T. C, Harbaugh, 

Old Grizzly Adams, the Bear Tamer ; or, The Monarch of 

the Mountain. By Dr. Frank Powell. 

12 Woods and Waters; or, The Exploits of the Littleton Gun 
Club. By Capt. Frederick Whittaker. 

13 A Rolling Stone: Incidents in the Career on Sea and Land as 
Boy and Man, of Col: Prentiss Ingraham. By Prof.Wm. R, Eyster. 

14 Adrift on the Prairie, and Amateur Hunters on the 
Buffalo Range. By Oll Coomes, 

{5 Kit Carson, King of Guides; or, Mountain Paths and 

Prairie Trails. By Albert W. Aiken. 

Red River Rovers; or, Life and Adventures in the Northwest. 

By C. Dunning Clark. 

t'Y Piaza and Plain; or, Wild Adventures of “ Buckskin Sam,” 
(Major Sam 8. Hall.). By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

18 Rifle and Revolver; or, The Littleton Gun Club on the 
Buftalo Range. By Capt. Frederick Whittaker. 

{9 Wide-Awake George, the Boy Pioneer. By Ed. Willett, 

@0 The Dashing Dragoon; or, The Story of General George A. 
Custer, from West Point to the Big Horn. By Capt. F. Whittaker. 

21 Deadwood Dick as a Boy; or, Why Wild Ned Harris, the New 
England Farm-lad, became the Western Prince of the Road. By 
Edward L. Wheeler. 

22 The Boy Exiles of Siberia. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

23 Paul De Lacy, the French Beast Charmer, or, New 
York Boys in the Jungles, By C. Dunning Clark. 

24 The Sword Prince: The Romantic Life of Colonel Monstery, 

. (American Champion-at-arms.) By Captain Fred. Whittaker. 

25 Round the Camp Fire; or, Snow-Bound at “Freeze-out Camp.” 
A Tale of Roving Joe and his Hunter Pards. By Jos. E, Badger, Jr, 

26 Snow-Shoe Tom; or, New York Boys in the Wilderness, A 
Narrative of Sport and Peril in Maine, By 'T. C. Harbaugh. 

2% Yellow Hair, the Boy Chief of the Pawnees. The Ad- 
venturous Career of Eddie Burgess of Nebraska. By Col. Ingraham, 

28 The Chase of the Great White Stag and Camp and 
Canoe. By C. Dunning Clark. 

29 The Fortune-Hunter; or, Roving Joe as Miner, Cow-Boy, 
Trapper and Hunter. By A. H. Post, 

80 Walt Ferguson’s Cruise. A Tale of the Antarctic Sea, By 
C. Dunning Clark, 

81 The Boy Crusader; or, How a Page and a Fool Saved a King. 
By Captain Frederick Whittaker, 

82 White Beaver, the Indian Medicine Chief: or, The Ro- 
mantic and Adventurous Life of Dr. D. Frank Powell, known on the 
Border as “ Fancy Frank,” ‘‘ Iron Face,” ete. By Col. P. Ingrabam. 

3 Captain Ralph, the Young Explorer; or, The Centipede 
Among the Floes. By C. Dunning Clark. 

94 The Young Bear Hunters, A Story of the Haps and Mishaps 
of a Party of Boys in the Wilds of Michigan, By Morris Redwing. 

85 The Lost Boy Whalers ; or, In the Shadow of the North Pole. 
By T. C. Harbaugh. 

$6 Smart Sim, the Lad with a Level Head, By Ed. Willett. 


e@'? Ola Tar Knuckle and His Boy Chums; or, The Monsters 
ot the Esquimaux Border. By Roger Starbuck, 
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38 The Settler’s Son; or, Adventures in Wilderness and Clear- 
ing. By Edward 8. Ellis. 

39 Night-Hawk George, and His Daring Deeds and Adventures 
in the Wilds of the South and West. By Col, Prentiss Ingraham. 

40 The Ice Elephant; or, The Castaways of the Lone Coast. By 
Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

41 The Pampas Hunters; or, New York Boys in Buenos Ayres. 
By T. C, Harbaugh. 

42 The Young Land-Lubber. By C. Dunning Clark. 

43 Bronco Billy, the Saddle Prince. By Col P. Ingrabam, 

44 The Snow Hunters; or, Winter in the Woods. By Barry 
De Forrest. 

45 Jack, Harry and Tom, the Three Champion Brothers; or, 
Adventures of Three Brave Boys with the Tattooed Pirate. By 
Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

46 The Condor Killers; or, Wild Adventures at the Equator, 
By T.C. Harbaugh. 

47 The Boy Coral Fishers; or, The Sea-Cavern Scourge. By 
Roger Starbuck, 

48 Dick, the Stowaway; or, A Yankee Boy’s Strange Cruise. 
By Charles Morris. 

49 Tip Tressell, the Floater; or, Fortunes and Misfortunes on 
the Mississippi. By Edward Willett. 

50 The Adventurous Life of Nebraska Charlie, (Chas. E. 
Burgess.) By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 

51 The Colorado Boys; or, Life on an Indigo Plantation, 
Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 

52 Honest Harry; or, The Country Boy Adrift in the City. By 
Charles Morris. 

53 The Boy Detectives; or, The Young Californians in Shanghai 
By T. C. Harbaugh. 

54 California Joe, the Mysterious Plainsman. By Col. Ingraham, 

55 Harry Somers, the Sailor-Boy Magician. By S. W. Pearce. 

56 Nobody’s Boys; or, Life Among the Gipsies. By J. M. Hoff 
man. 

57 Th> Menagerie Hunter; or, Fanny Hobart, the Animal 
Queen. By Major H. Grenville, ‘‘Sea Gull,” 

58 Lame Tim, the Mule Boy of the Mines. By Charles Morris. _ 

59 Lud Lionheels, the Young Tiger Fighter. By Roger Starbuck, 

60 The Young Trail Hunters; or, New York Boys in Grizzly 
Land. By T, C. Harbaugh. 

61 The Young Mustangers. By C. Dunning Clark. $ 

62 The Tiger Hunters; or, The Colorado Boys in Tiger-Land. 
By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. ‘ 

63 The Adventurous Life of Captain Jack, the Border Boy. 
(John W. Crawford, the Poet Scout.) By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

64 The Young Moose-Hunters ; or, Trail and Camp-fire in the 
New Brunswick Woods. By Wm. H. Manning. 

65 Black Horse Bill, the Bandit Wrecker; or, Two Brave Boys 
to the Rescue. By Roger Starbuck. j 


By 


66 Little Dan Rocks; or, Tue Mountain Kid’s Mission. By 
Morris Redwing. 
67 angshere Lije; or, How a Rough Boy Won His Way. By 
C. Dunning Clark. 
68 Fiatboat Fred; or, The Voyage of the ‘‘Ex:eriment.” By 
‘Edward Willett. 
69 The Deer-Hunters; or, Life in the Ottawa Country.. By 


«John J. Marshall. 


70 Kentucky Ben, the Long Rifle of the Pkins; or, The Boy 
Trappers of Oregon. By Roger Starbuck. 


71 The Boy Pilot; or, The Island Wreckers. By Col. Ingraham, 
72 Young Dick Talbot. By Albert W. Aiken. 


73 Pat Mulloney’s Adventures ; or, Silver ‘vongue, the Dacotah 
Queen. By C. L. Edwards. 


"4 The Desert Rover; or, Stowaway Dick Among the Arabs, 
By Charles Morris. 
A New Issue Every Week. 
BEADLE’s Boy’s Lisrary is for sale by all Newsdealers, five cents 
per copy, or sent by mail on receipt of six cents eavh, 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, PusBiisagrs, 
98 William Street, New York. 
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> — 
ewe.” 


. 1 The Ml sked B ides or, Will She Marry 
Him? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. a 
, 2 Was It Love? or, Collegians and Sweet- 
’ hearts. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 
eet 7 3 The Girl Wire. By Bartley T. Campbell. 
rave eart; or, Startling! trange. 
F “a arabes Southworth. oa 
é essie Raynor, the Work Girl. B 
Wiiliam Mason Turner, M. D. Fr 
6 The Secret Marriage. By Sara Claxton. 
7 A Daughter of Eve; or, Blinded by Love. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
8 Heart to Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 
9 Alone in the Worlds or, The Young Man’s 
Ward. By the author of “Clifton,” ete. —~ 
16 A Pair of Gray Eyes. By Rose Kennedy. 
3 11 Entangled; or, A Dangerous Game. y 
12 His Lawful Wile; or, M 
; s Lawfu fe; or, Myra, the Child of 
; _ Adoption. By Mrs; Ann 8. lepine. 
| 13 Madcap, the Little Quakeress; or, The 
J ; Naval Cadet’s Wooing. By Corinne Cushman. 
/ 14 Why I Married Him. By Sara Claxton. 
15 A Fair Face; or, Out in the World. By 
Bartley T. Campbell. 
16 Trust Her Not; or, A True Knight. By 


b Margaret Leicester, 

oe ¢. Pang & ys Lerer; By grebelis Santh norte 

s ols or, The Ill-Starr arriage. B 
¢ Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. “A 
‘ 19 The Broken Betrothals or, Love versus 

| Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. 

20 Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, The 

, Lost Heir. By Agile Penne. 

21 Now and Forever; or, Why Did She Mar- 
act ry Him? By Henrietta Thackeray. 
a 22 Whe Bride of an Actor, 
) of “ Alone in the World,” “ Clifton,” etc. 
. 23 Leap Year}; or, Why She Proposed. By Sara 


Claxton, 
. 24 Her Wace Was Her Fortune. By Elea- 
nor Blaine. 
‘ 25 Only a Schoolmistress; 
Secret. By Arabella Southworth. 
26 Without a Heart. By Col. P. Ingraham, 
27 Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange 

Courtship. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

28 Sybil Chase; or, The Gambler’s Wife. By 
rs. Ann §. Stephens. 
29 Wor Her Dear Sake. By Sara Claxton. 
ban »0 The Bouquet Girl. By Agile Penne. 
: oD 31 A Maud Wiarri ge. ByMary A. Denison 
a; 32 Mariana, the Prima Donna; or, Roses 
and Lilies. By Arabella Southworth. 

33 The Three Sisters. By Alice Fleming. 
= 34 A Marriage of Convenience; or, Was 
" Hea Count? By Sara Claxton. 

35 All Against Her. By Clara Augusta. 
36 Sir Archer’s Bride; or, The Queen of His 
. Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 
37 The Country Cousin. Rose Kennedy. 
38 His Own Again; or, Trust Her’ Not. By 
Arabella Southworth. 


I pie ac Ppl or 
‘ e On aughter 3 or, Brother agai 
af Lover. By Alice Fleming. : Pepinst 
45 Her Hidden. Foe} or, Love At All Odds. 
By Arabella Southworth. - 
46 The Little Heiress; or, Under a Cloud. 
__ By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 
47 Because She Loved Mims or, How Will 
i It End? By Alice Fleming. 
48 In Spite of Herself; or, Jeannette’s Repa- 
ration. By 8, R. Sherwood. 


49 His Heart’s Mistress; or, Love at First 
: Sight. By Arabella Southworth. 
‘ 60 The Cuban Heiress; or, The Prisoner of 
f La Vintresse. ~ By Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
- . 61 Pwo Young Girls; or, The Bride of an 
Earl. By Alice Fleming, - 
52 The Winged Messengers; or, Risking All 
me Pon a ee ae ary Reed Crowell. 
et) sf mes ope e Actress, ili 
| a cdtason ‘Turner ‘3 re By William 
: ne oman’s Heart; or, Saved fro 
. Street. By George S. Kaime. its 
: 55 She Did Not Love Him; or, Stooping to 
Bes”? Conquer. By Arabella Southworth. . 
an 56 Love-Mad; or, Betrothed, Married, Divorced 


and ——. By Wm. Mason Turner, M.D 
567 A Brave Girl. By Alice Fleming. 


;: 58 Khe Ebon Mask; or, The Mysterious 

59 A Widow’s Wiles; or, A Bitter V ; 
, en PEP rare Bernhardt. he ‘acy eile ak 
i JeeilPs Deceit; or e Diamond Legacy. 
a By Mrs. Jennie Davis urton, e 


Guardian. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
61 A Wicked Heart. By Sara Claxton. 


62 The Maniac Bride. By Margaret Blount 


~ 


63 The Creole Sisters. By Anna E. Porter. 
64 What Jealousy Did. By Alice Fleming. 
65 The Wife's Secret. By Col. Juan Lewis. 


By the author | 


or, Her Untold | 


I 


| 


| 


| 


| 89 A Gilded Sin. 


| 97 Waugh Melton. 


American Copyright Novels and the Cream of Foreign Novelists, Unabridged, FOR FIVE CENTS! 


The Cheapest Library Ever Published! 


66 A Brother's Sin; or, Flora’s Forgiveness. 
By Rachel Bernhardt. 

67 Forbidden Bans. By Arabella Southworth. 
8 Weavers and Weft. By M. E. Braddon, 
69 Camille; or, The Fate of a Coquette. By 

Alexandre Dumas. 
70 The Two Orphans. By D’Enery. 
71 a Woung Wife. By My Young Wife’s 
usband. 


72.The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas, 
73 Rose Michel; or, The Trials of a Factory 
Girl. By Maud Hilton. 
74 Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage; or, The Story 
of a Broidered Shield. By Ouida. 
75 Whe Black Lady of Duna. By J.S. Le 
le. Mrs. Rowson. 


Fanu. 

76 Charlotte Tem B 

77 Christian Oakley’s Mistake. By the 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 

78 My Young Husband; or, A Confusion in 
the Family. By Myself. . 

79 A Queen Amongst Women. By the 
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